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THE THEORY OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


THE Diplomatic Dictionary’ has already been treated at length in Soviet 
Studies by Mr. W. Gottlieb and Mr. E. H. Carrand readers will by now be 
sufficiently familiar with the scope of its contents and the nature and effect 
of its more significant omissions. Its value and its pitfalls for the student of 
diplomatic history have been clearly presented, and it would be idle to 
cover the same ground again. But the majority of those who read books 
and articles on foreign affairs are not primarily students of the past. 
Their interest is to discover clues to the present and the future. And for 
this reason, their approach to the present volumes will be a pragmatic 
one. Nor should they in theory be disappointed; for it seems clear to 
anyone familiar with the general practice of the Soviet State as regards 
publications of this kind, that the purpose of this book is also a prag- 
matic one. Whatever reservations its distinguished editors may have at 
the back of their minds as a result of their long experience of the outer 
world, and whatever reservations may indeed linger in the mind of 
Stalin and his senior colleagues, there is no reason to doubt but that the 
Dictionary is meant to set the tone for Soviet foreign policy and diplo- 
macy in the present situation, and to arm Soviet diplomats with the 
information and arguments they require to parry the allegedly hostile 
and menacing diplomacy of the West. 

No question is more frequently asked of those who have had contacts 
with Soviet statesmen and diplomats than the one as to whether Soviet 
spokesmen really mean what they say, really believe that the rest of the 
world is the kind of place their speeches would lead one to imagine. 
One’s impression from a book of this kind confirms what seems to be 
logical in the whole structure of a successful totalitarian regime, namely 
that a successful barrier has been set up against the erosive consequences 
of doubt. What one knows of human nature and human history gives 
one no reason for disbelieving in the capacity of anyone to make the 
affirmation implied in holding: certum est quia impossibile est. In other 
words what mainly matters is that a given set of ideas should have 
coherence rather than that they should embrace without difficulty all 
known facts. And this, I take it, is what Mr. Gottlieb means when he 
says of the presentation of Soviet foreign policy that ‘the picture is clear 


1 Diplomatichesky Slovar. 2 vols. 1948, 1950. Gospolitizdat. 
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and consistent enough to throw doubt on current assertions that the 
ways of the Kremlin are “unintelligible” and “unpredictable”. Whether 
or not one approves of its contents and colour, the outline has the 
authenticity of self-portrayal’.* 

It is arguable that Mr. Gottlieb underestimates the amount of 
selection from the facts which has been necessary in order to produce 
this apparent coherence. The account for instance of the ‘collective 
security’ period in the 1930s does not deal with the parallel activities 
of the Communist International and its affiliated parties: nor does the 
account of the period between the Non-Aggression Pact with Germany 
and the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union deal with the subversive 
activities of the Communist Parties in the West. Yet without taking 
into account this aspect of the matter, the breakdown of ‘collective 
security’ and the suspicions felt of the USSR after its involuntary entry 
into the Grand Alliance are hardly to be understood. 

We must accept the fact no doubt that this wholly artificial separation 
between Soviet Russia as a State among States and Moscow as the head- 
quarters of world revolution is in accordance with current Soviet 
practice. Mr. E. H. Carr in his most recent book has reminded us that 
this was not the case in the earliest period of Soviet Foreign Policy when 
Chicherin took an active part as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Third International.* (‘This fact does not of course emerge in the 
very short biographical note devoted to Chicherin in the Dictionary.)* 
But the change has clearly been one of form rather than of substance 
and has become even more inimical to an understanding of Soviet 
policy in the post-1945 world when other Communist or near-Commun- 
ist States have come into existence. The whole course of relations 
between the USSR and, for instance, Yugoslavia is quite unintelligible if 
they are regarded as relations between sovereign States of the classical 
kind. And it is hardly enough for the Dictionary simply to repeat with 
approval the Cominform’s accusation that the ‘treacherous behaviour 
of Tito and the Yugoslav Trotskyists’ would lead to ‘the loss of Yugo- 
slavia’s independence and to Yugoslavia becoming a colony of the 
capitalist powers’.’ This may or may not be true in some sense: but it 
does not make clear what was the previous position of communist 
Yugoslavia which led Tito to run the risks inherent in the break. No 
explanation of this relationship is given in the short article on the 
Soviet-Yugoslav treaties of 1941 and 1945* and Tito himself gets no 
biographical article at all. 


2 Supra, vol. III, 205. 

3E. H. Carr: Soviet-German Relations between the Two Wars, 1919-1939 (Johns 
Hopkins U.P., 1951). 

* Dictionary, vol. II, 943. 

5 Vol. II, 651. ® Vol. II, 743. 
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Similarly without some exploration of this other side of the Soviet 
Union’s international relations it is difficult to get very far in inter- 
preting its relations, present or future, with Communist China. An 
attempt to piece together the articles on Mao T'se-tung and Chiang 
Kai-shek with that on the Soviet-Chinese treaties shows how artificial 
is the division, for it can hardly be maintained that the policies of the 
Soviet Union have been of so little importance in shaping the internal 
development of China as the complete silence on the subject here would 
suggest.’ 

But even if one is prepared to accept this artificial distinction between 
the two aspects of Soviet policy, there is still a considerable element of 
selectiveness in the narrative to which Mr. Gottlieb refers. The whole 
content of Soviet-German relations between 1939 and 1941 is vitiated by 
the lack of any reference to the secret protocol of the non-aggression 
pact and to subsequent alterations and also the omission of the attempts 
to reach a wider settlement with Germany whose failure was the prelude 
to a German attack. One cannot learn from Ribbentrop’s biography 
here of his visits to Moscow, or from Molotov’s of his talks in Berlin in 
November 1940. 

Is it sufficient to dismiss the raising of such points as Mr. Gottlieb 
would seem to when he says that ‘a criticism from outside readers would 
probably be that the Dictionary, while presenting Soviet foreign policy, 
does not discuss how that policy appears to other governments’?* For 
it is rather a question of not presenting at a subsequent period an 
episode in foreign policy that has later appeared inconsistent with the 
general picture which is being given. Nor are the reactions of other 
governments as irrelevant to the main subject as this would suggest. 

From the practical point of view what matters is how the Soviet 
Union in fact conducts itself and how far it is possible to have co- 
operation on the lines which its spokesmen from time to time put 
forward. If everything is done to obliterate and shut out from dis- 
cussion important aspects of the history of Soviet foreign policy, then 
suspicion must necessarily attach to its current exponents. Soviet 
assumptions about the hostile intentions of others do sometimes have 
the effect of bringing about what they most desire to avoid. Thus having 
for long proclaimed that Japanese and West German re-armament are 
facts, they may by counter-action turn them into facts and thus produce 
what appears to be a confirmation of the original accusation. Nor is the 
Dictionary free in this respect, from indulging in the reverse of the kind 
of distortion already described. Because the assumption is now of all 
embracing American hostility, history is rewritten to prove American 
complicity and even leadership in episodes which may well have had an 


7 Vol. II, 102, 707, 916. 8 Supra, vol. III, 205. 
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anti-Soviet aspect—the Locarno Treaties or ‘Munich’— but with 
which the United States had very little to do at the time. 

But if the relations between the Soviet Union and other Powers were 
always characterized by the same uninhibited hostility as is true of the 
current attitude towards the United States, the problem would be a 
simpler one. In fact the position is much more complicated because 
of the Soviet insistence at most periods upon the possibility of the 
‘peaceful co-existence’ of the capitalist and socialist systems. Some 
people dismiss this as pure propaganda—the counterpart to the 
exploitation by the Soviet Union of pacifist sentiment abroad which has 
been another important feature of its diplomacy that the Dictionary 
naturally ignores. But it is obviously more than that, and has indeed a 
specific meaning though it may not be at first obvious. 

Mr. Gottlieb has quoted the salient passages from the Dictionary.’ 
From these it is clear that the essentials of the Soviet position have not 
altered since the conclusion of the Civil War and the failure of the 
revolution to spread to other countries forced the Soviet leaders to 
recast their views in order to provide for the possibility that they would 
have to survive for a relatively long period in conditions of capitalist 
encirclement. One object of Soviet diplomacy in this period would be 
to facilitate such economic contacts with the external world as would 
assist in the process of socialist construction. It was made plain that 
such was the objective in Lenin’s own comments on the Genoa con- 
ference in 1922.'° And the formula itself was enunciated by Chicherin 
when he came to address that gathering: 


While maintaining the standpoint of their Communist principles the 
Russian delegation recognize that in the present period of history, which 
permits the parallel existence of the old social order and of the new social 
order now being born, economic collaboration between States representing 
these two systems of property is imperatively necessary for the general 
economic reconstruction.” 


What is necessary in order that this co-existence should result in co- 
operation? As is made clear in the passages from the Dictionary quoted 
by Mr. Gottlieb, it is that the capitalist countries should recognize ‘the 
sovereign equality of the socialist system and the Soviet State’. But 
the ruling capitalist circles have shown no inclination to do this ... 
“That is why the struggle for the independence, integrity and sovereignty 
of the Soviet State was, and is, the basic substance of Soviet foreign 
policy.’ 


® Supra, vol. III, 188. 

10 Tstoria Diplomatii, III, 162. 

11 Tbid., p. 170 and Degras, ed. Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. 1, pp. 298- 
301. 
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In other words, Soviet diplomacy must insist with what may seem an 
unnecessary shrillness for a Great Power, and with a paradoxical effect 
for the inheritors of what was once a supra-national creed, upon the 
maximum of State sovereignty. Any attempt to secure a voluntary 
abnegation of that sovereignty by international agreement, for instance 
over disarmament, is necessarily interpreted as a new form of inter- 
vention in its affairs which cannot be tolerated. And this has of course 
been extended by Soviet diplomats to cover the People’s Democracies 
and other Powers in what is now known as ‘the camp of peace and 
democracy’. It was in line with this, that the United Nations action in 
Korea was denounced as intervention in the affairs of a Sovereign State 
and hence a violation of international law. 

Much of the history contained in the Dictionary and in other Soviet 
accounts of the inter-war period would appear to be devoted to building 
up a case to demonstrate the tendency of the capitalist world to intervene 
in order to hamper the upbuilding of socialism. Similarly there can be 
no question of any reference to the occasions where the Soviet Union 
itself has intervened in order to promote this cause abroad, even where 
this had been admittedly incidental to some other purpose. Thus the 
Soviet-Finnish war of 1939-1940 is justified entirely by the frontier 
question and no mention is made of the abortive ‘Kuusinen govern- 
ment’. . 

Similarly of course there is a calculated ambiguity about the appeal 
to the principle of non-aggression. For since the validity of any form of 
colonial rule is not recognized, and since the Soviet Union stands 
‘against national oppression and colonial enslavement in any form’, no 
movement against such rule can be branded as aggression and any 
attempt to suppress such a movement becomes aggression. The 
application of this principle to the Asiatic scene at the present moment 
is obvious; and the complications which arise are rendered even more 
far-reaching by the Soviet refusal to accept as genuine the independence 
of recently-enfranchised countries like India even though the Soviet 
Government maintains full diplomatic relations with them. The 
picture given of Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy as designed to create a bloc 
against the democratic and liberationary (i.e. Communist) movements 
in China and elsewhere in Asia is sufficiently remote from actualities to 
stand as a striking example of the kind.** 

From the juxtaposition of the theoretical and the historical passages a 
picture emerges which is certainly clear and coherent and which makes 
Soviet policy in a sense ‘predictable’. It is in effect the policy of a double 
standard to suit the duality of the world which the Soviet Union sees as 
having been produced by the October Revolution. ‘Co-existence’ is 


12 Dictionary, vol. II, 239. 
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possible and desirable, and co-operation especially on the economic side 
may be had provided it is accepted that the Soviet Union and its p 
associates may do what they can to expand and fortify the ‘camp of 
socialism’ while all counter-measures of defence are regarded by them 
as evidence of aggression. The peace of the world would seem to depend 
upon whether the West can as trustee for humanity at large accept this 
situation with patience and restraint and trust to the passage of time 
and the development of such peaceful contacts as are possible to free i 
the Russian mind of the nightmare delusions of which the Dictionary F 
represents the most scholarly available compendium. 





Max BELOFF 

















PRE-WAR SOVIET PRICES. IN THE LIGHT OF THE 1941 PLAN 


Apart from its intrinsic interest as the last exhaustive planning document 
of the pre-war era, the secret 1941 Plan recently published in the United 
States throws new light on certain problems which have haunted 
students of the Soviet economy throughout the last two decades. The 
light is by no means brilliant or evenly spread; it is rather like the sudden 
flashes of a torch in a dark room, bringing into view odd pieces of furni- 
ture lit up from oblique angles, with their half-guessed outlines merging 
into vast shadows of doubt. Nevertheless, in so much darkness we must 
be thankful for the merest flickers of light, and in this article I propose to 
devote attention to one of them which seems to me particularly reveal- 
ing: for the first time since the era of statistical exuberance of the 
twenties we are given volume- and value-data side by side. The planned 
gross output of the most important industries’ (in terms of ‘stable’ prices 
of 1926/7) is supplemented by their sales targets? at current (i.e. planned) 
wholesale prices. Before venturing into the field of analysis opened up 
by this unintended disclosure, a few remarks on Soviet production 
statistics in general may not be out of place. 


THE ‘STABLE-RUBLE’ FIGURES 


Since the beginning of the thirties, when the publication of produc- 
tion figures at current prices was discontinued and a complete blackout 
descended on the movement of wholesale prices, Western students 
attempting appraisals of Soviet economic progress have been thrown 
back more and more on the so-called ‘stable-ruble’ figures of industrial 
production which purport to value each element of output at the price 
obtaining in 1926/7. These figures have been published for a continuous 
series of years, and a fairly detailed break-down by industries makes 
them by far the most comprehensive (and consistent) set of data avail- 
able. 

It has been shown, however, that in any attempt to gauge the pace of 


1 It should be emphasized from the start that the statistical breakdown of the 1941 
Plan is by People’s Commissariats, i.e. by centres of administrative decision, and not by 
branches of production in the usual technological sense. It is well known, however, 
that by 1940 the trend towards administrative decentralization had reachea the point 
where the area of control of each industrial Commissariat coincided in principle with 
the branch of industry whose name it bore. Although a certain amount of ‘carry-out’ 
and ‘carry-in’ still remains, I believe that not much will be lost in accuracy (and much 
gained in conciseness) if we identify Commissariats with their industries, and in what 
follows I shall refer to the subdivisions of the plan as ‘industries’, leaving the reader to 
add the necessary qualification. 

® Strictly speaking the figures refer to ‘commodity production’ which differs from 
the actual sales targets by the net increase (or decrease) in the stock of unsold finished 
i The difference may, however, be assumed to be negligible; Soviet sources 
confirm this. 
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industrial development, these figures must be treated with extreme 
caution. The subject is discussed in an article by Professor Gershen- 
kron,* in which it is pointed out that, among other deficiencies, the 
‘stable-ruble’ figures suffer from a not uncommon type of statistical 
measles: industrial goods not yet produced in 1926/7 (and therefore 
without a natural ‘stable-ruble’ price) are incorporated at the prices of 
their first years of large-scale production (and in some cases at other 
conventional valuations). Thus, only the ever decreasing portion of 
industrial output which is strictly comparable in kind with that produced 
in the mid-twenties is in fact valued at the prices of that period, while 
the valuation of ‘non-comparable’ output is subject to varying degrees 
of inflation. With the relative share of this inflationary element increas- 
ing from year to year as new goods come into production, the suspicion 
that the figures may present an over-generous estimate of industrial 
progress seems inescapable. It is only fair to point out, as Professor 
Gershenkron does, that Soviet economists themselves are fully aware of 
these defects,* and that several attempts have been made to mitigate 
them, mainly by revising and standardizing the ‘stable-ruble’ prices in 
use. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the main object of these 
revisions was a much more vital one for the running of the economy than 
the mere correction of bias in published indices; for the prime function 
of the ‘stable-ruble’ prices had always been to provide a weight-basis 
for the output targets of individual enterprises and trusts where these 
produced heterogeneous output which could not otherwise be made 
commensurable. These targets had the force of law, and the standard of 
performance of production units was judged largely (though not 
exclusively) by reference to them. 

For a long time it had been a constant subject for complaint that 
organizations falling behind these targets by underproducing in import- 
ant lines were able to cover up their failures by concentrating on a 
narrow range of other lines with particularly high ‘stable-ruble’ prices, 
whose over-production enabled them to inflate their sagging output 
figure. It must have been mainly to counteract this tendency that the 
‘stable-ruble’ price structure was revised; the alterations made were 
therefore presumably in the direction of raising the prices of goods 
whose weight in the total fulfilment figure had previously been unduly 
small. The alternative course of reducing the ‘stable-ruble’ prices of 
over-valued goods would have had the depressing effect of requiring a 
general lowering of production targets. It is quite probable, therefore. 


3 A. Gershenkron: The Soviet Indices of Industrial Production in The Review of 
Economic Statistics, Vol. XXIX, Nov. 1947, p. 217. 

4 E.g. Sh. Turetsky in Planovoye khozyaistvo 1939 No. 1 and A. Rotstein: Problemy 
promyshlennoi statistiki, Vol. 3, reviewed in Soviet Studies, Vol. II, No. 1, July 1950. 
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that the periodic revisions of the stable price base actually reinforced the 
inflationary bias of the figures. 

In the same article Professor Gershenkron calls attention to a further 
source of upward bias. It is well known that in periods of rapid indus- 
trialization the production of highly fabricated goods (machinery, 
quality steels, chemicals, etc.) increases faster than total output, while 
at the same time their prices rise more slowly than the general price 
level. If, therefore, a production index is based on the price structure of 
the beginning of the period, the weight given to the fastest rates of growth 
will be unduly high, or at any rate higher than would have resulted from 
the choice of a later year as the price base. Accordingly, the index will 
show a relatively fast rate of growth. By the same token, of course, the 
use of the price structure of the end of the period would produce a 
laggard output index. There is no absolute criterion by which the first 
index could be adjudged an exaggeration and the second an under- 
estimate; but failing the computation of both for the purpose of taking 
their geometric mean (which is the best method on theoretical grounds), 
the second procedure would at least avoid the necessity of hybrid 
weighting inherent in the first, and Professor Gershenkron argues that 
for this reason alone it would have been the more appropriate one to use. 

In this contention he is opposed by Mr. Dobb,* who calls atten- 
tion to a countervailing downward bias imparted to the ‘stable-ruble’ 
figures by the operation of the state subsidies of the early and middle 
thirties. These were granted predominantly to industries producing 
highly fabricated goods (engineering, ferrous metallurgy, etc.), 
expressly to enable them to charge prices far below their costs of pro- 
duction. The Soviet price structure in the early stages of industrializ- 
ation was therefore, in Mr. Dobb’s view, not as top-heavy (in favour 
of highly fabricated goods) as Professor Gershenkron’s argument 
presupposes, and as, indeed, would have been typical of a country whose 
industrialization was carried through by private enterprise. Professor 
Gershenkron is not unaware of the operation of this factor, but he thinks 
it comparatively unimportant. 

An official index of industrial production based on the ‘stable-ruble’ 
figures continued in use in the Soviet Union until 1948, when it appears 
to have been finally dropped in favour of an index based on current 
wholesale prices and subsequently ‘deflated’ by a special price index.‘ 
The published fulfilment figures of the fourth five-year plan, however, 
are still based on ‘stable-ruble’ statistics, presumably to ensure com- 
parability with their targets.’ 

5M. Dobb: Further Appraisals of Russian Statistics in The Review of Economic 
Statistics, Vol. XXX, Feb. 1948, p. 34; and in Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 1, June 1949. 


® See Harry Schwartz in The New York Times, 27th Nov. 1949. 
? See e.g. Pravda, 17th Apr. 1951. 
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Although the ‘stable-ruble’ figures now belong to past history, the 
arguments and counter-arguments outlined above must remain in the 
forefront of attention to anyone wishing to arrive at a balanced view of 
Soviet economic progress during the vital period of the first three five- 
year plans. Somehow or other the degree of upward bias inherent in 
these figures must be estimated, for different industries as well as for 
different periods. We can have little hope of coming to exact quantitative 
conclusions until full lists of the ‘stable-ruble’ prices as used from year 
to year become available. 


THE CONVERSION FACTORS FOR I94I 


Table 1 
(Data as planned for 1941 in million rubles) 























Gross Commodity | Commodity | Conver- 
Production Production | Production sion 
at ‘stable’ at wholesale | at‘stable’ | Factors 
Branch of prices of prices prices of (estim- 
Industry 1926/7 1926/7 ated) 
(1941 Plan, | (1941 Plan, | (Estimated)* | (2~3) 
p. 9) p. 11) 
I 2 3 ° 4 
1 All Industry? 162,000 406,000 161,028 252 
2 P.C. Coal Ind. 2,687 6,276 2,6874 234 
3 ,, Electr. Power 2,892 4,370 2,892 151 
4 ,, Oil Ind. 3,680 16,200 -| 3,6804 440 
5 ,, Iron & Steel 7,252 15,355 7,230 212 
6 ,, Non-ferrous metals 
Ind. 2,129 8,640 2,120 408 
7 », Heavy Engineering 3,780 4,752 3,659 130 
8 ,, Medium Engineering 8,850 9,810 8,567 114 
9 ,, General Engineering 2,730 2,875 2,643 109 
10 ,, Electr. Engineering 4,141 4,032 3,998 101 
11 ,, Defence Ind. 31,880 40,300 31,561f 128 
12 ,, Chemical Ind. 5,217 9,547 5,217 184 
13. ,, Building materials 
Ind. 1,840 3,230 1,8334 176 
14 ,, Timber Ind. 3,538-9 7,408 3,538. of 209 
15 ,, Paper Ind. 861.5 1,824 861.5 212 
16 ,, Textile Ind. 10,700 46,000 10,689 430 
17 ,, Light Ind. 8,820.68 28,260 8, 820. 684 320 
18 ,, Fishing Ind. 996 5,988 "9964 601 
19 ,, Meat and Dairy In- 
dustries 4,600 23,115 4,600 502 
4 » Food Ind. 13,050 84,500 I 3,0504 648 
for Procurement? 2,647 31,261 2,6474 1181 
- P.C.s for Local Industries 5,435.85 7,616.75| 5,435.85% 140 





@ Excl, new territories. 
b Responsible for the centralized collection of grain from farms, and for State flour 
and hull mills. 
; See text below. 
@ Assumed equal to gross production. 
€ 1941 Plan, page 189. 
f Commodity production is here estimated at 1% below gross production. 
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In the meantime, however, the 1941 Plan provides a welcome 
opportunity to establish conversion factors for the transformation of 
‘stable-ruble’ figures into current wholesale prices (as at 1941) for a 
variety of industries. If similar conversion factors can be computed for 
earlier years, as I shall try to do, the resulting series may well give us an 
indication of the movement of wholesale prices during the period 
covered. 

The first and second columns of Table 1 are extracts from the 1941 
Plan. The aggregates to which they refer are, however, not strictly 
comparable. ‘Commodity production’ in Soviet statistics is usually 
defined as gross production after deduction of two elements: 

(1) The increase in the stock of intermediate goods held by the 
enterprises (factories, mines, etc.). 

(2) The increase in the stock of goods-in-process.° 

The first of these may well be neglected without affecting the margin 
of error; the total stock of intermediate products was only 0.6 per cent 
of gross industrial production in 1933;° from that it can be judged how 
negligible a proportion the changes in that stock must have been during 
any given year. 

The second non-commodity element, however, may be of somewhat 
greater importance. The latest data available to my knowledge are for 
the year 1938, as set out in Table 2 below.” 


Table 2 


Net increases in the stock of goods-in-process in 1938 
(as per cent of gross production) 


All Industry 0.6 Chemical Ind. 0.0 
El. Power Stations 0.0 Bricks 0.4 
Iron & Steel Ind. 0.3 Textiles Ind. 0.1 
Non-ferrous metals Ind. 0.4 = Meat Ind. —0.04 
Engineering 9.2 Dairy Ind. 0.0 


Internal evidence suggests that these percentages refer in the main to 
‘stable-ruble’ valuations, and I have therefore applied them to reduce 


® The distinction between intermediate goods and goods-in-process is based on a 
combination of Marxian theory and administrative expediency: ‘Intermediate pro- 
ducts’ are unfinished articles waiting to pass from one workshop to the other within the 
same enterprise; they are therefore transferable without loss of value and could be 
‘commodities’ (i.e. produced for sale) given a different vertical integration of industry. 
‘Goods-in-process’ on the other hand, are by their very nature bound to the lathe, 
sausage machine, or wharf to which they owe their present shape, and could not in any 
circumstance be commodities. 

® See A. Rotstein, op.cit., chapter V. 

10 P. Kholodny in Planovoye khozyaistvo, 1940, No. 4, p. 49. 
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the gross production data of Table 1 to commodity output (column 3)," 
The aggregates valued in columns 2 and 3 are now thought to be com- 
parable, and the ratios in the last column can with some confidence be 
accepted as reflections of the change in the basis of valuation. In fact, 
they will approximate the well-known Paasche price index: 


2qiP: 


sie 


qi Po 


where q; stands for the production targets for 1941 in physical units, p, 
for current wholesale prices, and p» for the ‘stable-ruble’ prices of 
1926-7 or their conventional substitutes as used in 1941. 

We should bear in mind, however, that these price indices, based as 
they are on the output targets of a Jate year of industrialization, must be 
deemed to under-estimate the true degree of inflation. They will do so 
for the same reason which made us suspect the ‘stable-ruble’ indices 
to be exaggerated estimates of the true increases in production. In the 
last-mentioned figures a top-heavy price structure was used to measure 
output increases, while at present we are using a top-heavy output 
structure to measure price increases. In fact, the smallest price increases 
(those of highly fabricated goods) are weighted much more heavily than 
they would be in an index based on the output structure of an earlier 
year. This downward bias in our price indices is, of course, a serious 
defect; but against it must be set the fact that they are free from the 
distortions of hybrid weighting and, I believe, on that count alone more 
reliable than the production figures. 

The indices bear out by an ample margin the universal impression 
that the prices of consumption goods (even wholesale), and particularly 
of foodstuffs, have risen by a multiple of those of capital goods. This is 
perfectly in line with the declared Soviet policy of financing industrial- 
ization by means of indirect taxes on consumption goods. Of the capital 
group only non-ferrous metallurgy and the oil industry seem to share 
the degree of inflation of the consumer industries. 

We must now consider the length of time over which the inflation 
reflected in our indices may have occurred. This will depend largely on 
the date and the comprehensiveness of the revisions to which the ‘stable- 
ruble’ price base has been subjected in any given industry. Since the 
main purpose of these revisions was the removal of anomalies arising 


11 The application of 1938-percentages to the 1941 production targets is, of course, 
a pis aller, particularly as the percentages of earlier years (given in the same source) 
reveal a certain degree of instability. But since the stock of goods-in-process is prob- 
ably a simple function of the rate of growth of production (and therefore the increase in 
the stock a function of changes in that rate of growth), we may assume that the instability 
of earlier years was due to the initial discontinuities of industrialization, and that the 
late thirties presented a more stable picture. 
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from the pricing of ‘new goods’, it is likely that their importance varied 
directly with the rate of innovation in the affected industry. In the case 
of electric power stations, and the coal, textile, paper and food industries, 
therefore, where the proportion of ‘new goods’ will be small, the 
‘stable prices’ of column 1 may with some confidence be identified with 
actual 1926/7 prices. But in the case of the chemical, metal and engin- 
eering industries, the bulk of the ‘stable prices’ may well be those decreed 
in the mid-thirties, and the index is probably best regarded as a measure 
of inflation between, say, 1935 and 1941." 


CONVERSION FACTORS FOR EARLIER YEARS 


The comparison of ‘stable-ruble’ figures for industrial production 
with the same aggregate valued at current wholesale prices presents 
considerable difficulty, as no current-value data were published in the 
thirties. I believe, however, that for a few important branches of 
industry the missing figures can be estimated within a tolerable margin 
of error. The computations on which these estimates are based are of 
necessity somewhat complicated and draw on widely dispersed material. 
I have, therefore, thought it better to present the methods used in table 
form, and only in barest outline. A few summary explanations and 
source references are added by way of footnotes to the tables. 


A. Large-scale Industry 

Although the coverage of this term has been subject to frequent 
revision, the overwhelming importance of the field of production to 
which it refers will ensure rough comparability from year to year. In the 
thirties the share of large-scale industry in total industrial production 
(in terms of ‘stable-rubles’) has remained remarkably stable in the 
region of 90-95 per cent. 

Our calculations are set out in Table 3 below. The first two rows are 
given not so much for their intrinsic interest as for convenient reference 
to the method of computation used. 


12 The proportional share of output comparable with that of the previous year is 
given for the middle thirties in A. F. Zelenovsky: Metodika planirovania sebestoimosti 
promyshlennoy produktsii (The Planning of Industrial Costs of Production), Moscow 
1937, p. 52. It appears that in heavy industry the percentage fluctuated between 83 
and 85, while in light industries (textiles, clothing, leather and footwear) the typical 
percentage was somewhere between 85 and 95. These figures refer to the period 1934— 
1937 and imply 60 per cent and 73 per cent ‘comparability’ between these two dates 
(for heavy and light industry respectively). The engineering industry is stated to have 
produced only 59 per cent of ‘comparable’ output in 1933-4 and 61 per cent in each of 
the years 1935, 1936 and 1937. This implies less than 15 per cent ‘comparability’ 
between 1933 and 1937. It is likely that in the majority of cases these figures refer to 
production identical with the previous year’s output of the same enterprise. This 
aggregate is, of course, smaller than ‘comparable’ output for a whole industry. But the 
relative magnitudes of the figures quoted give some indication of the extent to which 
recourse must have been had to artificial prices in the ‘stable-ruble’ valuations. 
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Table 3* 
Large-scale Industry (million ruble) 


























1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1941 
(Plan) 
1 Depreciation charges 1,3947|. 1,7372| 2,131) 2,584%) 2,978° 
2 Depreciation as per 
cent of costs of pro- 
duction 3.6° 3.54 2.6¢ 2.3/ 2.08 
3 Costs of production 
(1+2) 38,726 49,637 | 81,644 | 112,352 | 148,890 
4 Profits 2000 3,236!| 3,970/| 7,5 10,000 
5 Turnover tax” 21,890 | 28,319 | 45,745 | 61,034 | 67,608 
6 Output at current 
wholesale prices 
(3+4+5) 62,616 | 81,192 | 131,359 | 180,886 | 226,588 | 406,000 
7 Output at ‘stable- 
ruble’ prices 42,2619| 50,5689! 62,140"| 80,8007! 95,5325] 161,028! 
8 Conversion factors 
(6+7) 148 161 211 | 224 237 252 





* The figures in the table are rounded to save space, but whenever decimals appear 
in the original data, the full figure is used in - calculation. Apparent arithmetical 
errors in the table are accounted for in this wa 

@ A. Arakelyan: Osnovnye fondy hoe hee ae SSSR (The Fixed Funds of Soviet 
Industry), Moscow 1938, Chapter II. 

6 The fixed funds (annual average) are estimated at 54,142; see A. Arakelyan, op.cit., 
p. 12, and A. I. Notkin: Ocherki teorii sotsialisticheskovo vosproizvodstva, 1948, p. 70. 

¢ The percentage of depreciation on fixed funds is estimated at 5.5 per cent as in the 
previous year; see P. A. Khromov: Amortizatsia v promyshlennosti SSSR (Depreciation 
in Soviet Industry), Moscow 1939, p. 53. 

¢ A. F. Zelenovsky: ey planirovania sebestoimosti (The Planning of Produc- 
tion Costs), Moscow 1937, p. 

4 TSUNKHU Gosplana: Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelstvo 1936, p 

€ D. I. Chernomordik and others: Narodny dokhod SSSR (The ‘National Income of 
the Soviet Union), p. 63. 

f oom 

8 A.M. Gornostai-Polsky: Sebestoimost promyshlennoi produktsii (Industrial Costs of 
Production), Moscow 1946, p. 24. 

h Estimated. 

i The planned figure; see Sovnarkom SSSR: Ediny gosudarstvenny byudzhet na 1934 
(The Unified State Budget for 1934), Moscow 1933, Pp. vili. 

J Expected figure; see G. F. Grinko: The Financial Program for 1936 (in English), 
So 1936, p. 16. 

F. Levin in Plan 1937, No. 4 
1 Estimated at slightly Jey bait? te total profits of the economy. These were 
projected at 20,900 mln; see M. Bogolepov in Planovoye khozyaistvo 1937 No. 3, p. 107. 
m1. M. Krasnolobov: Planirovanie i uchet narodnovo dokhoda (The Planning and 
Measurement of National Income), Moscow 1940, p. 46. 

@ TSUNKHU Gosplana: “aaa strottelstvo 1936, p. 3. 

’ Planovoye khozyaistvo 1937, No. 3, p. 2 

: bag’ _— plan SSSR (The Third ive Year Plan of the USSR), Table 2. 

ee Table 1 


As has been mentioned before, no great accuracy can be claimed for 
the conversion factors (row 8) in their capacity as price indices. They 
are best regarded as the minimum of inflation which must have taken place 
in the period covered. 

The sharp rise between 1934 and 1935 is evidently due to the abolition 
of rationing. After that the pace of inflation appears to slacken a little. 
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The sharp fall in the rate of price increases after 1937 may occasion 
surprise. It is probably due to the fact that the planned prices of 1941 
were largely the actual, or even the reduced prices of 1940. The plan- 
ning authorities have always had considerable difficulty in enforcing 
their price policy. It can readily be appreciated that enterprises lagging 
behind their production programmes or threatened with shortages of 
raw materials, may bid against each other for available supplies, and 
illegal transactions at inflated prices seem to be the order of the day 
towards the end of a planning period. The actual prices for any given 
year are therefore likely to exceed the planned prices by an appreciable 
margin. 


B. The Iron and Steel Industry 

The coverage of this industry seems to have gradually widened, until 
by the end of the thirties it embraced the majority of subsidiary enter- 
prises like coking plant, iron and manganese ore quarries, etc. It is not 
thought, however, that this will appreciably affect the margin of error 
of our conversion factors. 























Table 4 
The Iron and Steel Industry (million ruble) 
a 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1938 | 1041 
(Plan) 
1 Costs of Production 1,8587 | 2,620% | 3,396 
2 Business costs 2,044 2,882 3,736 
3 Percentage of cost covered by 
selling price 66.84) 74.1¢| 81.44 

4 Output at current selling prices ; 

(2x 3) 1,365 2,136 | 3,041 8,951! | 15,355* 
5 Output at ‘stable-ruble’ prices 1,566f |2,2408 |2,6514 | 5,279/ 7,230% 
6 Conversion factors (4+ 5) 87 95 115 170 212 





4S. G. Strumilin: Chernaya metallurgia v Rossii i v SSSR (Ferrous Metallurgy in 
Pre-war Russia and in the USSR), Moscow 1935, p. 309. 

5 Fixed funds of the iron and steel industry (annual average) can be put at 3706; see 
Arakelyan op.cit., Chapter IV. 

Of that 4.6 per cent was depreciated; see P. A. Khromov op.cit., p. 53. The conse- 
quent depreciation of 170.5 are said to have constituted 5.02 per cent of total works cost; 
see D. I. Chernomordik and others op.cit. Our result follows at once. 

¢ In addition to works cost this includes the transport, warehousing, and marketing 
expenses incurred by the wholesale agencies of the industry. In the 1941 Plan they 
appear to be 5 per cent of works cost; for the mid thirties they are here estimated at 
10 per cent. : 

I. G. Gorelik: Metodika planirovania chernoi metallurgii (The Planning of Ferrous 
Metallurgy), Moscow 1937, p. 95. The remaining portion of the costs of production is, 
of course, covered by a State subsidy. 

€ Interpolated. 

f TSUNKHU Gosplana: Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelstvo 1935, p. 14. 

8 TSUNKHU Gosplana: Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelstvo 1936, p. 7. 

h Planovoye khozyaistvo 1937, No. 1, p. 214. 

’ P. Kholodny in Planovoye khozyaistvo 1940, No. 4, p. 52. 

J Planovoye khozyaistvo 1940, No. 1, p. 9. 

k See Table 1. 
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It would appear that ferrous metal prices had actually fallen some- 
what in the period 1926/7-1933. The movement of wholesale prices in 
the late twenties lends support to this view; moreover, the government 
policy of heavy subsidies to keep down the prices of the basic materials 
needed for industrialization must have reinforced this tendency. Soviet ] 
sources admit that in 1932 and 1933 the iron and steel industry not only P 
under-fulfilled the plan for cost reduction, but actually raised the level ‘ 
of its costs (in 1933 by as much as 5.9 per cent); in the absence of : 
increased subsidies this must have exerted an upward pressure on whole- , 

I 
I 
i 


























sale prices in the period 1933-1935. On the whole, our table seems to 
support the view, expressed earlier in this article, that the ‘stable’ prices 
used in the iron and steel industry are fairly close to those decreed in the 
mid-thirties. 

. Table 5 l 


The Engineering Industry (incl. repair shops) 
(in million rubles) 









































: ] 

| 1933 1934 1935 1941 
| (Plan) 1 
1 Costs of Production | 8,138 10,013 12,6854 ' 
1 
2 Profits (net of subsidies) | 254° 3625 5515 ; 
3 Production at wholesale prices | 1 
(ex tax) (1 +2) | 8,392 10,375 - 13,236 1 

4 Estimated turnover tax (6.7 per . 

cent of above) 562 695 887 ' 
5 Production at wholesale prices | | 
(including tax) (3+ 4) 8,954 | 11,071 14,123 ® 1,469 , 
6 Production at  ‘stable-ruble’ | | | \ 
prices 9,030° | 11,449° 12,6594 | 18,670 ) 
7 Conversion Factors (5 +6) 99 | 97 112 & 1 
] 





@ Fixed capital in the three years (annual average) was 5371, 6743.5, and 8371.8 
respectively; see A. Arakelyan op.cit., Chapter IV 

Percentage of fixed capital depreciated was 5, 4.9, and 5; Jbid. Chapter II. Deprecia- 
tion charges were therefore 268.56, 330.43, and 418.59. They are stated to have 
constituted 3.3 per cent of works cost in the first two years (Sotsialisticheskoe stroitelstvo 
1935: p. 33 and 1936, p. 33) and the same percentage is assumed for 1935. This gives 
th ne above results when marketing costs are neglected. 

b M. Kaganovich in Planovoe khozyaistvo 1936, No. 2, p. 36. 
¢ Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelstvo 1936, p. 8. 
@ M. Kaganovich op. cit., p. 29. 


C. The Engineering Industry 
This industry covers broadly the area of control of the People’s Com- 
missariats for Heavy, Medium and General Engineering and the Com- 
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missariat for Electrical Industries (not Electric Power Stations), the first 
three being the immediate successors of the Commissariat for Machine 
building which was split up in 1938. 

Our main difficulty in constructing a time series of output at current 
prices is the absence of data on turnover tax paid by the industry. We 
can no longer assume that this item is entirely negligible, as we did in the 
case of ferrous metallurgy. Even on sales to producers the rate of tax in 
1933 and 1934 varied from 2 per cent (on agricultural machinery) to as 
much as 12 per cent (on machines for the clothing trades), the typical 
rate being about 6.3 per cent on wholesale price (i.e. 6.7 per cent on the 
price ex tax). I have therefore added this percentage as a rough approx- 
imation. The calculation is set out in table 5. 

Again, our supposition regarding the equality of the ‘stable’ price 
level with that of the mid-thirties is at least not contradicted by the 
results (row 7). 


D. The Food Industry 

We define this group as the area of control of the Commissariats for 
the Food, Meat and Dairy, and Fish industries, as constituted in 1940, 
with the addition of the People’s Commissariat for Procurement which 
is mainly responsible for grain and hull milling. In the middle thirties 
the available data concern the ‘food industry’ pure and simple, and it is 
believed that the addition of the Commission for Procurement (as it was 
then styled) makes this coverage comparable with that defined above. 

There is considerable evidence that the main onus for the phenomenal 
rise in food prices rests on the bread and cereals group, although the 
price inflation in other foodstuffs was itself very pronounced. The 
rhythm of the upward movement, as opposed to its extent, is well in accord 
with general statements in Soviet sources. The abolition of rationing in 
1935 was only made possible by a sharp increase in food prices (even at 
wholesale), while 1936 brought a considerable easing of the situation. 
In the late thirties, however, the rise was again very fast. 

It should be emphasized that our indices do not purport to measure 
the movement in retail prices. These are often kept widely divergent 
from wholesale prices by the levy of turnover tax from the trading net- 
work, and particularly by the so-called ‘budget mark-up’ (byudzhetnye 
natsenki) of the early and middle thirties. These were levied on both 
trading network and producers, but were specifically excluded from 
wholesale prices. Before 1935 they were sufficiently substantial to 
determine the movement of retail prices independently of industrial 
costs and profits. At the end of 1934 the budget mark-up on a wide 
variety of consumer goods was abolished, and the onus of skimming off 
purchasing power thrown almost entirely on wholesale prices. It is 

B 
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likely, therefore, that the upward movement of retail prices between 
1934 and 1935 was not as violent as our wholesale price index suggests, 
since part of its rise will be due to the sudden inclusion of price elements 
previously excluded from it. 


Table 6 


The food industry (incl. grain collection and milling) 
(in million rubles) 





| 
| 


| | 
| 1934 | 1935 1936 








1941 

| | (Plan) 
1 Costs of Production | 10,5132 22,0424 25,8692 
2 Profits | 846° | 1,566° 2,4504 





3 Turnover tax paid by the Pro- | 
24,000° 22,600f 


curement Commission 4,340° 





4 Turnover tax paid by the P.C. 


for Food 13,738°¢ 13,518¢ 16,8004 





5 Production at wholesale prices 








(1+2+3+4) 29,437 61,126 67,719 | 144,864/ 
6 ‘Stable-ruble’ output of P.C. : 
for Food 7,6828 9,864" 18,646/ 





7 ‘Stable-ruble’ output of the 
Procurement Commission 





8 ‘Stable-ruble’ output of total 
Food group (6+ 7) 


| 
| 1,6918 1,833" 2,6474 
| 
| 


8,790! 9,373 11,697 21,293 





9 Conversion Factors (5 — 8) 335 652 579 680 











@ Average fixed capital of the total food group in the three years: 3578.9, 4317.5 and 
5072.4; see A. Arakelyan op. cit. Chapter IV. Depreciation norms on above: 4.7, 4.9 
and 5.1; ibid. Chapter II. Therefore depreciation charges: 168.2, 211.6, and 258.7. 
Depreciation as a proportion of total costs was 1.6 per cent in 1934 (Sotsialisticheskoe 
Stroitelstvo 1936, p. 34), 0.96 per cent in 1935 (D. I. Chernomordik, op. cit., p. 637), and 
is estimated at 1 per cent in 1936. This gives the results in the table. 

6’ Sovnarkom SSSR: Ediny gosudarstvenny byudzhet SSSR na 1934 (The Unified 
State Budget of the USSR for 1934), p. viii. (Planned figure.) 

¢ L. Vilenski in Plan, 1936, No. 17, p. 13. 

4 Computed from G. F. Grinko: Finansovaya programma SSSR na 1937 (The 
Financial Programme of the USSR for 1937), p. 130 and p. 17. 

e G. F. Grinko: Finansovaya programma SSSR na 1935, p. 23. The figures for 1935 
are projected. 

f£M. Bogolepov in Planovoye khozyaistvo 1937, No. 3, p. 110. 

8 Planovoye khozyaistvo 1937, No. 3, p. 226. 

h Planovoye khozyaistvo 1937, No. 1, p. 212. 

i Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelstvo 1936, p. 16. 

J See Table 1. 
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The results of our calculations are summarized in Table 7 below: 


Table 7 


Estimated Conversion Factors of ‘stable-ruble’ 
figures into current wholesale prices 






































Large-scale Iron and Steel | | 
Industry Industry | Engineering Food 
1933 148 87 99 
1934 161 95 97 335 
1935 211 115 IIl 652 
1936 224 | 579 
1937 237 170* | | 
1941 (Plan) 252 212 115 | 680 
* 1938. 


It is only with substantial qualifications that these figures may be 
regarded as wholesale price indices; for, as we have seen, their reliability 
in that role is gravely impaired by the end-year weighting used, and even 
more by the (presumably upward) revisions of the ‘stable-ruble’ price 
base in the middle thirties. On both these counts the figures are likely 
to suffer from a downward bias. 

It may well be asked, What, then, is the advantage of having these 
figures at all? I think their raison d’etre is established by two main 
arguments: Firstly they are certainly no worse a measure of price move- 
ments than the ‘stable-ruble’ figures are of the growth in production, 
and may be considerably better. Secondly, they are at the very worst a 
measure of the changes in the ‘stable-ruble’ price base viewed from the 
movable, but less arbitrary platform of current prices. In this function 
they can be used e.g. to make ‘stable-ruble’ figures comparable with 
items of government expenditure (published in terms of current prices); 
or, conversely, to transform investment and public-service outlays from 
current prices into ‘stable’ rubles, thereby correcting the persistent 
inflationary bias in the amounts allocated to consumer services (such as 
health and education), and the equally persistent under-statement of the 
share of armaments and certain types of investment in the total national 
effort. To my knowledge a study of this sort has so far only been under- 
taken for the post-war period.** 


18 Naum Jasny in American Economic Review, vol. XL, No. 5, December 1950. 
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At the beginning of this article I presented some arguments which 
called into doubt the reliability of the ‘stable-ruble’ figures. It may seem 
inconsistent that I should now commend them as a measure of the 
relative shares of investment, armaments, etc. This is an inconsistency 
in appearance only. We must indeed suspect that movements in absolute 
output from one year to the next will be seriously distorted in the ‘stable- 
price’ mirror. But this does not contradict the belief that the relative 
share of output devoted to various purposes im any given year is more 
adequately measured in ‘stable’ rubles than at current prices, and that 
therefore the budget figures could with advantage be corrected by con- 
version factors. The correction would, of course, be only partial, since 
the ‘stable-price’ structure cannot supply an absolute or ideal measure 
of social effort. But although it is no more god-given than the current price 
structure, it is certainly less man-made in an important sense: The very 
human appetite of all governments for cheap buying and dear selling, 
which the Soviet government has such immense powers to gratify, 
provides little incentive to interfere with mere accounting prices at 
which no actual buying and selling takes place. However imperfect 
they may be from other points of view, they are at least free from the 
purposive manipulations in a constant direction to which the current 
price structure is exposed, and while their claim to measure real effort 
must clearly be regarded with scepticism, they can at least be absolved 
from the charge of consistently measuring something else. 


F. SETON 
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THE 1941 ECONOMIC PLAN 


A CONFIDENTIAL ADMINISTRATIVE DOCUMENT 


The American Council of Learned Societies has recently made available 
a photo-lithoprint reproduction of the Soviet economic plan for 1941." 
This volume is a unique addition to information on the Soviet economy 
because it was originally compiled and printed not for normal publica- 
tion in the USSR but for the confidential use of Soviet political, economic 
and administrative officials. ‘The volume therefore takes us behind the 
scenes in a way that no other document generally available in the west 
has yet done. 

The only information added to the original, and thus the only English 
wording in the volume, consists of a note on the flyleaf that this is no. 30 
in the Russian Series of the American Council of Learned Societies 
Reprints; the name of the firm which manufactured the reproduction; 
and a note from the ACLS Editor congratulating the manufacturers on 
producing a legible volume from the inferior photostatic copy placed at 
their disposal. The acknowledgement would appear to be deserved, for 
scarcely anything in the book is illegible, and almost all of it is as clear as 
ordinary print. There is no date of American publication, but this is 
presumably 1951, when a postal advertisement from the publisher 
announced the reproduction. This advertisement was presumably the 
first general intimation that such a document existed at all in the west. 
There is no indication of when and how the plan found its way here, but 
according to one of the few references to it that I have seen, it came into 
German hands during the war, and subsequently to the British and 
Americans. 

The purpose of this report on the volume is to describe it for readers 
without specialist knowledge of the Soviet economy. In a subsequent 
report it will be compared with the published plans, and examined as a 
source of information on the development, up to the war, of the methods 


1 Gosudarstvenny plan razvitia narodnovo khozyaistva SSSR na 1941 god (‘The State 
Plan of Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1941), 746 pp., pub- 
lished by the Universal Press, 56 Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md, USA. $12. 

2S. Schwarz, ‘Statistik und Sklaverei’ in Ost-Probleme December 15th, 1951. I 
have not seen any published use of the document, other than the article by Naum Jasny, 
‘Labour and Output in Soviet Concentration Camps’ in The Yournal of Political 
Economy (Chicago, Oct. 1951). Mr. Jasny arrives at a tentative figure of 34 million 
convict workers on the eve of the war, on the basis of the economic tasks assigned in 
this plan to the NKVD (the Ministry of Internal Affairs, which runs the convict labour 
camps). Since the relevant information in the plan is very patchy, assumptions have 
to be made to estimate a total figure. Jasny assumes that 75 per cent more convict 
labour than free labour is required for the same work, and that the NKVD hires out 20 
per cent of the convict labour to other organizations. He also makes an estimate for the 
gold output of the NKVD. Mr. Schwarz’s article is a criticism of Jasny, whose figure 
he regards as far too low, but the criticism is made on quite general grounds that have 
little evidential value, if any. 
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by which the annual plans were prepared. Topics such as the economic 
importance of the NKVD, the extent of war preparedness early in 1941, 
the economic development of the non-Russian areas in the USSR, and 
the standard of living are for the first time or additionally illuminated 
in this volume, and it is hoped to publish some treatment of them. 

The volume consists solely of tables, with no text whatsoever, other 
than a few cryptic explanatory notes, not all of which are adequate for 
western students, but which would be quite adequate for the intended 
users. There is brief wording in some of the tables, where the plans can- 
not be stated in figures, such as those for Arctic survey work or for geo- 
logical prospecting. Otherwise, the only words are the headings of the 
tables, and the organizations, areas, products and services to which the 
figures relate. 

This is not a ‘top secret’ document. The title-page and most of the 
tables are marked ‘not to be seen’ (ne podlezhit oglasheniu) — which might 
also be translated as ‘restricted’, ‘confidential’, or ‘not to be disclosed’. 
But 21 of the 311 tables listed in the contents table are marked ‘S’ 
(secret). They have no page numbers, and are not included in the 
volume. The reader is informed that these are contained in a ‘special 
addendum’. There is also a block of secret tables (nos. 143.S to 2075S) in 
the section ‘Capital Works’, not individually listed in the contents table, 
which are likewise secret, and to be found in a ‘part relating to Capital 
Construction’.* The volume we have thus consists of the less secret 
portions of the national economic plan for 1941, and even so the secret 
tables indicated in the list of contents do not comprise all the remainder 
of the central annual plan for that year. There is, for example, nothing 
on finance or foreign trade or the precious metals, and no secret tables 
on them are indicated. 

It should also be made clear that the Soviet government, particularly 
up to 1936, freely published far more information about its economic 
plans and results than is generally supposed. The selectivity and use of 
these data form a subject of its own, but it may be noted here that 
the public version of the annual plan for 1935 comprised two volumes 
of text and tables, containing a total of 1317 pages. The published 
version of the annual plan for 1936 was a volume of 648 pages. A Statist- 
ical Abstract of 720 large pages, covering the period up to 1935, was 
published, and translated into English, by the State Planning Commis- 


3 Those of the omitted tables that are listed cover the plans for military production 
and shipbuilding; the technical side of the chemical industry and the supply and alloca- 
tion of mineral fertilizers; merchant navy tonnage; the numbers to be employed and 
wages in the arms and shipbuilding industries, in part of the building industry and in 
civil aviation; part of the regional plan for the recruitment of labour and part of the 
general plan for training labour, the plans for ‘industrial resettlement’ and associated 
housing construction, general agricultural resettlement and movement of population 
to the Far East; and the cost of production in the arms industries. 
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sion. But even minor planning officials in Moscow had, by that time, 
serious doubts as to the advisability of saying so much, and the 1937 
plan appeared in brief outline only. There was very little more, apart 
from the general targets for the 1938-42 quinquennial plan, until 
February 1941, when some of the targets for the annual plan of that 
year were outlined at a Party conference. This was the last annual plan 
to be made known even in bare outline (the conference was also the last 
Party gathering of the kind up to the present). 

Thus the present volume, in addition to being far from comprehen- 
sive, is not an oasis in a desert. However, it has the fundamental ad- 
vantages of being more comprehensive and far more detailed than any 
of the published plans; and, more important still, it is an administrative 
document compiled as part of the machinery of economic organization, 
with no concern for effect on the Soviet public or the outside world. 

The possibility of the volume having been fabricated for ‘planting’ 
need be raised only to be dismissed. Only the Soviet state could have 
produced this compilation, and any acquaintance with Soviet plans, 
economic statistics and literature makes it impossible to believe that the 
volume was fabricated. The relationship between this plan and the 
published ones will be examined in a later report, but the general 
conclusion may be anticipated here that there are no basic discrepancies 
other than those of a technical kind, such as occur between the pub- 
lished figures themselves. This confirmatory effect of the 1941 plan is 
no surprise to students of the Soviet economy, among whom disagree- 
ments about official figures are concerned with the competence and 
motives of the statistical methods employed in the USSR. 

The tables that make up the compilation range in length from some 
containing two or three figures to the plan of industrial production in 
physical terms which takes 68 pages. They are all, with three exceptions 
to be mentioned later, serially numbered, the last being no. 377. Each 
serial number is that of the appendix formed by each table to a joint 
Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, no. 127, dated January 17th, 1941. Each table is 
separately and fully headed as a numbered appendix to this decree. (The 
decree itself, which is not published in the book and is not otherwise 
available, will be referred to in another report when the procedure for 
drawing up the national plan represented by these tables is outlined.) 
The book has a sub-title which states that it consists of appendices to 
this decree. Apart from title and sub-title, the only other words on the 
title-page are ‘not for disclosure’, and this is repeated for every table 
except those in the section on agriculture. 

The three unnumbered tables mentioned above are not appendices to 
_ the decree, but are marked confidential. They include the first table in 
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the book, which in four pages provides a summary of the whole volume, 
and will be reproduced in a later issue of Soviet Studies together 
with published comparable data for other years. This table is probably 
reprinted from the unpublished Decree of January 17th, after removal 
of the armaments and associated figures which were too secret for the 
volume. ‘The other ‘non-appendix’ tables, which introduce the sections 
on agriculture and labour, may also have come from the decree. All the 
appendices to the decree are what the Russians call adressny — i.e. they 
state tasks addressed to specific organizations which are responsible 
for carrying them through. The most characteristic quality of the 
compilation as a whole is its ‘addressiveness’.* The three unnumbered 
tables are exceptional in that, in the main, they state the programmes for 
principal products and sections of the economy on the national scale, 
not for ministries and areas. They are the only direct representatives 
of the national plan to be found in the volume, which otherwise consists 
almost exclusively of outline tasks set by the government for specific 
administrative bodies, as the frameworks and summaries of the internal 
departmental programmes. There is no national plan as such in the 
volume, apart from these unnumbered tables. National planning is a 
kind of scaffolding by means of which all the specific departmental and 
area programmes are made consistent with one another and subordinate 
to the general purposes of the state. When the preparation of the pro- 
grammes is completed, the scaffolding is, so to speak, removed. The 
published versions of the plans, which are essentially statements to the 
nation and not administrative documents, give a much stronger sense of 
a national plan as such, and this is a large part of their function, which is 
to catch the imagination of the people and provide a sense of clear-cut 
direction. This confidential volume is totally devoid of any such atmos- 
phere or purpose; it is a purely business document. 

The departments whose programmes are outlined in the appendices 
are principally the thirty or so business ministries (then called People’s 
Commissariats), and up to fifty other state agencies not within any 
ministry and therefore receiving their instructions direct from the govern- 
ment. Most of these agencies are not primarily economic (e.g. the Arts 
and Sports Committees) and appear only in a few of the tables. Formally 
voluntary bodies, like the union of consumer co-operatives, and the 
regional associations of industrial producer co-operatives, also appear. 
The quarter of a million collective farms, which have no national or 
local unions, appear by administrative area. There are about 65 such 
territorial units in this plan, comprising the fifty or so provinces and 
minor republics within the Russian republic (RSFSR), and the dozen 


_ * The term adressnost, for which we have no equivalent, is one of the most frequent 
in Russian literature on planning. 
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other republics each taken as a whole. In the few years before this 
plan both the departmental and regional administrative system had 
been splitting into smaller units, e.g. there was a single Ministry of 
Heavy Industry in 1937, and by 1940 this had become about fifteen 
ministries each instructed by the central state, and a compensating 
process of co-ordination between ministries within the government was 
going on just before the war. This co-ordination was in part informal, 
and is not manifested in this volume. Thus, the ‘addressive’ shape of the 
appendices is given by the ministries and other departments of state, the 
Russian provinces and the non-Russian republics. Directorates (de- 
partments) of a ministry occasionally appear. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS *@ 


The volume is in twelve sections: summary (4 pages), industry (191 
pages), agriculture (243), transport and communications (34), invest- 
ment (37 pages; this section has most of its tables omitted), labour and 
training (53), cost of production (23), retail trade (9), housing and 
municipal services (6), health (3), education and culture (37), and 
regional development (84). This division is more or less standard in the 
published plans, and is approximately followed within the summary 
table which comprises the first section. 

Unlike all the published annual plans, which show, in addition to the 
figures for the planned year, the ‘anticipated result’ for the year during 
which the plan is prepared, and in some cases the actual results for one 
or more earlier years and the plan for the last year of the quinquennium, 
this volume has only the figures set for 1941. Its intended users would 
have the other figures readily available; and for the tasks addressed to 
them, the earlier and quinquennial figures would be amongst the most 
obtrusive facts of life constantly and vividly present in their mind’s eye. 


The Section on Industry 

The 36 appendices to the Plan Decree listed in this section may con- 
veniently be divided into several groups, the first of which is made up of 
tables 1 to 6.8. These set the plans for all industrial output, in 1926/7 
prices (tables 1 and 2S), in current prices (tables 3 and 4) and in 
physical units (5 and 6S). The three secret tables cover military pro- 
duction. Tables 1 and 3 are in the main reproduced in an article else- 
where in this issue (page 354) in which the relationship between ‘1926/7 
prices’ and the current prices of the plan period is fully discussed. Here 
it may be worth pointing out, for readers unfamiliar with how the 
apparent shape of an economy can change according to the index used, 
that in table 1 the planned output of the four defence industry ministries 


#8 “Milliard’ is here used to denote thousand million. Tons are metric tons. 
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(aircraft, shipbuilding, armaments and munitions) is a fifth of the total 
planned industrial output (31.88 out of 162 milliard rubles). In table 
3 the proportion is a tenth (40.3 out of 406 milliard rubles). These 
two proportions are simply two ways of trying to say what is, in effect, 
the same thing. Accuracy is, strictly speaking, an irrelevant concept 
in the measurement of aggregate production for different industries 
or different periods, until there are agreed concepts and methods for 
measuring the social effort embodied in dissimilar products — if that 
is possible. 

No such problem arises for table 5, which lists the quantities, specifi- 
cations and producers of an immense range of goods. It is impossible 
here to do justice to this list: the nearest Western parallel would be the 
industrial output section of a Statistical Abstract. This appendix might 
provide engineers and metallurgists with an idea of the technical level 
reached in the USSR by the second world war, and it is to be presumed 
that this has been done. ‘Addressiveness’ is, as throughout the volume, 
the most obvious aspect of this table. The extent to which articles are 
manufactured irrespective of the primary function of the department 
concerned is apparent. Of 18,000 industrial sewing machines, for 
example, the Ministry of Munitions is down for 15,100 and also for 
most of the spare parts for these machines, while all the 40,000 needles 
for them are to come from the Armaments Ministry. Domestic sewing 
machines, given in a later table (no. 24) also appear to be a prerogative 
of the Ministry of Munitions, which was to make 400,000 of the 408,000 
stipulated, the odd 8000 being down to the Ministry of Local Industry 
of the Ukraine. Similarly, table 5 shows the extent to which the natural 
and departmental boundaries between most industries overlap. We 
find the Coal Ministry, which was to mine 171 million tons, sharing this 
industry with twenty other central ministries and a much larger number 
of local organizations which, between them, were to mine another 19} m. 
tons. (Present coal output probably exceeds 280 m. tons and is about 
eight times that of 1928 when the five-year plans began). The oil 
industry is almost fully monopolistic: to its 34.3 m. tons are added only 
250,000 tons from an Arctic camp area by NKVD and — apparently 
for the sake of completeness — 52,000 tons by the Azerbaidzhan co- 
operatives using ‘handicraft extraction’ methods. In steel the position 
is similar to coal: many central and local producers bring up the Iron 
and Steel Ministry’s 17.8 m. tons to the national plan of 22.4 (the present 
output, probably over 30 m. tons, is seven times the 1928 figure). Pro- 
duction of special steels is planned down to as little as 15 tons. Twice 
as many horse carts were to be made as the 127,000 lorries. The pro- 
portion between the latter and the gooo cars (in four models) is not much 
different from that of earlier years, when more motor vehicles were 
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made (200,000 in 1937, of which 18,000 were cars). A third of the 1941 
lorries and tractors were to run on producer gas, some using anthracite. 
All the 28,000 planned tractors are caterpillar track (in 1936 115,000 
tractors were made, including 29,000 caterpillar track). This necessarily 
haphazard glance at appendix 5 may conclude with the plan for 480,000 
sq. metres of pre-fabricated housing, equivalent to perhaps 15-20,000 
such houses. 

Appendices 7, 8 and g cover aspects of electricity generation. The 
first of these specifies the total power to be produced in each of the 23 
main regional ‘power systems’, and the amount from each producer. In 
all the more important areas the Ministry of Power Stations is heavily 
predominant, but it does not operate in two of the remoter areas in- 
cluded, and of the twenty other organizations shown, the Ministry of 
Iron and Steel is a fairly big producer. The other two tables state supply 
and allocation of the larger steam boilers, steam turbines and hydro- 
turbines, giving the capacity of each one, the works where it is to be 
manufactured, where it is to be installed and the customer. These are 
among the tables in which the NKVD figures extensively — here as a 
customer, presumably in its capacity as a builder of the larger power 
schemes. The two most powerful hydro-turbines (55,000 kw. each) are 
for that ministry, for installation at the Rybinsk scheme about 200 miles 
north of Moscow. 

‘Production of merchant vessels’ by the ministries of shipbuilding, 
merchant fleet, river fleet and North Sea Route Board, ‘and their 
allocation’, comprises table 10, which shows construction during, and 
completions in, 1941. Two 8000 ton tankers were due for later com- 
pletion, but two 10,000 ton icebreakers were to be finished in that year. 
Amongst the hundreds of other vessels specified there are no large ones, 
except barges, and the table as a whole shows how weak the USSR 
is (or was) as a ship-builder. Again, the NKVD is of some importance 
as a customer (and to a small extent a producer of sea-going barges). 
The next table specifies the producers, chiefly the Heavy Engineering 
Ministry, of the 58,000 metal-cutting machine tools to be made during 
the year, in about fifty types. The production plans of spare parts for 
agricultural machinery and motor vehicles (tables 12 and 14) show a high 
degree of standardization, even for the very small range of models. 

Before the war ‘co-operated production’ began to become important. 
This is, in principle, sub-contracting between factories, and it had to 
be pushed by the government because of the reluctance of ministries, 
trusts and firms to be more dependent on suppliers outside their juris- 
diction than they had to be. Appendix 13, ‘Production of the main 
components for co-operated delivery in 1941’ is a lengthy one, and this 
may have been the first plan containing such a table. It gives in each 
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case the final product (mostly locomotives, goods wagons, motor 
trailers, turbines, pumps, presses, metallurgical and chemical equip- 
ment), the sub-contracted part, nature of work to be done on it, by 
whom, for whom, and the quantities. 

Scrap collection of iron and steel and other metals is the subject of 
the next two tables: of the 6} million tons of ferrous scrap, about a 
million tons each is to come from the railways, engineering, and the 
iron and steel ministry. Sixty other organizations are also listed. The 
plan for mechanization of timber haulage shows the NKVD, which is 
responsible for an eighth of the timber cutting, to be at least as well 
mechanized for transporting logs as the other main agencies that were 
engaged in this work, but somewhat less so than the Ministry of Timber 
itself. A subsidiary table on the amounts of timber, with breakdown 
by rivers, to be taken over in the water by the Timber Ministry from 
NKVD, illustrates the organizational nature of the plan. 

One of the longer appendices (no. 20) in the industry section brings 
us to a fundamental and, in principle, simple feature of the planning 
system. The table is entitled “Technico-economic indices by the main 
branches of industry in 1941’. A ‘branch’ of the economy is a natural, 
not a departmental division, and this is one of the few tables which 
deals with, e.g. all coal output as such, irrespective of who is responsible 
for it, though there is a certain amount of departmentalization in this 
table too. About thirty ‘branches’ are included with a few figures for 
each showing the planned ratio of consumption per unit of output, and 
some other coefficients or ‘technico-economic norms’ as the Russians 
call them. 


Here are some of the industries in this appendix: 


Unit of 
Measurement Annual Plan 
Match Industry of the Timber Ministry 


Number of functioning automatic machines units 82 
Machine-shifts worked machine-shifts 51,991 
Average output per machine-shift cases 226 


The Wood Alcohol Directorate of the USSR Govt.5 


Output of alcohol per ton of absolutely dry saw- 
dust litres 140 
Consumption of sulphuric acid per litre of alcohol kg. 0.75 


5 There is a similar item, in the food industry part of the table, for the starch-alcohol 
industry. The immense outlays of grain and potatoes that fed the latter industry during 
the 1930’s were, in the later years of the decade, and more so during the war, being 
teplaced by sawdust, for which a special organization was set up. The main use of 
rhe alcohol was in the synthetic rubber industry. A senior Gosplan official said in 1936 
that the outlays involved in creating the big synthetic rubber industry during the early 
1930’s were ‘barbarous’. Rubber had been the chief gap in the Soviet effort to become 
self-contained in all basic respects. 
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Unit of 
Cement industry Measurement Annual Plan 
Consumption of fuel per ton of clinker kg. 265 
Consumption of fuel per ton of cement kg. 220 
Specific consumption of power per ton of cement kw/hours 79 
Yield of clinker per cubic metre of rotary kilns 
per 24 hours kg. 540 
Yield of clinker per cubic metre of shaft kilns 
per 24 hours ” goo 
Iron and Steel Industry 
Consumption of coal (3% moisture) for coke 
(6 % moisture) in the South and Centre per cent 1.42 
Yield of metallurgical coke from total coke a 93-3 
Yield of 100 % ammonia in per cent from dry charge = 0.246 
Yield of crude benzol up to 180° from dry charge 5 0.760 


Consumption of metallurgical coke (4% mois- 

ture) per ton of decarbonized (peredelny) 

pig iron tons 0.965 
Consumption of metallurgical coke (4% mois- 


ture) per ton of foundry (liteimy) pig iron "e 1.150 
Average iron content of ores of the Krivoi Rog Basin per cent 58.7 
Consumption of iron ore per ton of decarbonized 

pig iron tons 1.78 
Coefficient of utilization of blast furnaces in the 

Iron and Steel Ministry 1.06 
Steel smelt per square metre of open-hearth bed 5.00° 


This table might make possible an interesting comparison of average 
planned efficiency in the USSR and the actual position in other 
countries at the time. Present-day ratios of input and output are 
occasionally found in the Soviet economic and technical press. Input 
of labour, expressed in man-years or wages, in relation to output (on 
which there are many tables in the labour section of the volume) is but 
another instance of the same principle. The USSR was the first country 
to develop this fairly obvious numerical skeleton into a comprehensive 
system for its economy, but a great deal of work is being done on more 
or less similar lines in other industrial countries at present owing to the 
need for allocating industrial supplies, and especially within the mono- 
poly nationalized industries, where the classical ‘free-market prices’ 
criterion of efficiency has in large part disappeared, and a criterion of 
progress has to be found within the industry itself. 

An appendix (21,8) on the ‘technico-economic indices in the chemical 
industry’ is omitted. ‘Assortment’ in the textile, food and light indus- 
tries is the subject of the next two tables. These are the production 
plans split up according to the principal types and grades of cloth, 
knitted goods, footwear, leather-substitute: articles and furs, and the 
main items of the food, soap and tobacco industries set out according to 
main kinds, qualities, fat-content and so forth. Assortment, sometimes 


* This figure is presumably tons per 24 hours. The first figure for iron and steel, 
1.42, would be more accurately put as 142. The reason for stating moisture content 
is that this alters weight: such technical coefficients as are given in the published plans 
do not bother to specify moisture content. 
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called ‘nomenclature’ (itemized range) of products began to become 
prominent in the standard forms and methods for drafting the national 
plans by 1936. The attention to this in planning, and the exhortations 
about fulfilling the plan by nomenclature as well as by value of total 
output, were in part a reflection of the improved standard of living, and 
in part an attempt by the higher authorities to check the widespread 
practice by which firms reached or exceeded their aggregate plans by 
concentrating on their easier lines at the expense of others. Ap- 
pendices 21 and 22 are the starting point for an increasingly detailed 
stipulation of ‘assortment’ as the plans go down the industrial adminis- 
trative system to the factories. ‘Production of consumer goods in 1941’ 
is the heading of an appendix which covers what is left out of the 
preceding two, and which, like them, specifies in more detail the main 
consumer goods already listed in table 5 and adds a number of less 
important items not in that list. These tables provide useful data for a 
study of the Soviet standard of living. A feature of industrial organiza- 
tion that they illustrate is the absence of specialized industries making 
consumer goods, other than the basic textiles, footwear and food indus- 
tries. This can be illustrated by furniture, of which the three chief 
producers are the industrial co-operative societies, the Timber Ministry 
and the NKVD. The latter, incidentally, is the manufacturer of one 
in seven of all the chairs, sideboards and divans in the plan, one in 
eight of the tables, one in six of the cupboards and wardrobes, and about 
one in three of the mattresses and chests of drawers. Cutlery is in large 
part a by-product of the metallurgical and engineering works, and the 
remainder of the plan’s knives, spoons and forks come from the small- 
scale local and co-operative producers and from the NK VD (which was 
to make 8 million of the 34 million spoons in the plan). A third of all 
the other household metalware comes from thirteen engineering, 
armaments and metallurgical ministries, and it is probable that some part 
of the other two thirds, which is made by local and co-operative 
industries, uses scrap from these ministries. We find the Ministry of 
General Engineering down for 1,600,000 of the cheap and sturdy metal 
khodiky (‘goers’) — wall clocks for the peasants, which were produced 
in millions when the collective farms came into existence and a more 
exact means of telling the time than by the sun became necessary. 
(One of these clocks, bought for the equivalent of about ts. 6d. fifteen 
years ago, is still keeping good time and has never required repair.) The 
Ministry of Munitions makes over a third of the 670,000 pocket watches 
and over half the 27.5 million gramophone records, and it is the sole 
producer of the 130,000 planned samovars. The fact that the latter 
figure was still ahead of electric kettles (90,000) may interest the student 
of changing attitudes in Soviet family life. 
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Of the remaining dozen appendices in the industrial section of the 
volume, six cover what are known as ‘union republic’ ministries, i.e. 
those ministries whose larger firms are controlled by the national head- 
quarters in Moscow, and whose smaller firms, or large ones which have 
few business connections outside the republics in which they are 
situated, are controlled by a ministry of the same name under the dual 
authority of the national ministry and the republic government. ‘Union- 
republic’ ministries also sometimes have firms whose supplies and 
output are in effect confined to a single province, and the administration 
of these is shared between the republic ministry and the provincial 
Soviet. The tables on these ministries are simply breakdowns, giving 
the share in output stipulated for the national firms, for those under 
each of the republics, and in some cases for the purely local ones. It is 
such industries as building materials, timber, textiles, clothing and the 
food industries that are covered by these ministries, whereas coal, 
power, metallurgy and so forth are under ‘union’ ministries which have 
no local decentralized counterparts. There is a good deal of new in- 
formation in these and other tables on the extent to which the outlying 
territories were industrialized by 1940: the Uzbek republic, for example, 
which is the principal cotton growing area, shares control over less than 
1 per cent of the Textile Ministry’s spinning, and a third of 1 per cent 
of the weaving. We learn from table 358 that about 3 per cent of the 
weaving is done in mills situated in that republic. Such figures are 
surprisingly small in view of Soviet propaganda about the development 
of the Central Asian republics. However, the population of Uzbekistan 
is about 3 per cent of the USSR; and the importance of the local 
textile industry to the economy and social structure of Uzbekistan, as 
distinct from its importance to the national economy, should not be 
overlooked. 

The Union-republic ministries do not exhaust the administration of 
local industry, most of which is under the economic ministries of the 
republic governments, which have no national counterpart and are 
responsible solely to these governments. They control the republic, 
provincial and district state firms which, en masse, form an important 
source of the nation’s consumer goods, made up out of local materials 
for local demand. The most complex of these products are small 
hydro-turbines, lathes, typewriters, sewing machines, bicycles and 
gramophones, in fairly small quantities. There is a larger output of 
harness, household ware, crockery, bedsteads, hunting guns, nails and 
screws, iron piping and cisterns, wireless sets and footwear, and a few 
thousand tons of coal and peat. 

Lastly, there are the industrial co-operatives, the Soviet counterpart 
of the small firm in Britain, and without which the standard of living 
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would be much lower than it is. They range from tiny workshops to — 
in exceptional cases — factories of over 1000 workers. They are down 
for 3.7 million tons of coal and the same of peat; important amounts of 
building materials for local use; up to half the furniture or possibly 
more;’ 2 per cent, 5 per cent and 8 per cent of cotton, linen and woollen 
cloth respectively; half the outer knitted wear and valenki (felt knee 
boots without which winter is insupportable); a fifth of the leather boots 
and shoes;* nearly a tenth of the metal-cutting lathes; and harness, 
metalware and so forth like the local industries. A regional breakdown 
of co-operative industry, which is a modernized version of the traditional 
Russian artel, shows relatively poor development outside the Russian 
and Ukrainian republics. 


Agriculture 


The most striking feature of the agricultural section, which consists 
of 64 appendices, is the attention given to the breeding and allocation 
of pedigree farm animals, the plans for which (tables 87 to 102) occupy 
a hundred pages. 

The proportion of space in the plans changes according to the 
selection of economic and technical problems for special emphasis, 
and the same applies even more to the standard forms devised each 
year at a certain stage in the preparation of the plan. This is not neces- 
sarily a matter of concentration of resources, but of more thorough 
central planning for parts or aspects of the economy in need of special 
attention, or thought to be ripe for rapid expansion. In the plan for 
1936 there was a new emphasis on ‘nomenclature’ or ‘assortment’ of 
industrial output. During 1937 a good deal of attention began to be 
given to the planning of animal husbandry, in an effort to recover more 
rapidly from the catastrophic loss of livestock during collectivization 
a few years earlier. Courses of lectures on the subject began to be given 
in the planning institutes, and the relevant planning and statistical 
departments were enlarged in some government departments and 
instituted in others. This concern was reflected in the planning for 1938, 
and this stage of emphasis appears, from the 1941 plan, to have been 
succeeded by emphasis on breeding, for no other comparable matter 

? Total furniture output is given in different prices for the three chief producers 
the Timber Ministry in 1926/7 prices, the producer co-operatives in 1932 prices, and 
the NKVD in current prices, so comparison in the absence of a conversion factor is 
impossible. The difference of price index is due to difference of administrative practice 
within each organization. Because supplies of the wood used are obtained within the 
Ministry or locality, and not centrally allocated, there is presumably no need for any- 
body to know the total, i.e. to convert the three figures into one price system and add 
them together. 

8 Of the 45.9 million pairs to be made by the co-operatives, the leather for 19.3 


million was to be remnants (table 5). In table 35, only the non-remnant figure of 26.6 
million pairs is given. Total leather footwear output is set at 221.6 mln. pairs. 
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occupies anything like the same space in this volume. The twenty- 
five tables on this subject allocate the services or the sale of thorough- 
bred and pedigree horses, cattle, pigs, sheep and goats according 
to breed, sex, age and other characteristics, between areas and organ- 
izations, down to two or three animals in some cases. We find, for 
example, that the stud farms of the Ministry of State Farms were to sell 
two English thoroughbreds or their offspring to collective farms of 
the Kuibyshev province; the same ministry was to sell, according to 
other tables, two heifers of the Shvitskaya breed to collective farms of 
the Yaroslavl province and two Kholmogory young bulls to the Ministry 
of the Food Industry. The collective farms, which appear usually 
grouped by provinces, and the five or six ministries which run most of 
the state farms, are not the only institutions in these tables. Appendix 
98, for example, plans the sale of each of five breeds of boars and sows 
by the Ministry of State Farms to the following bodies: Dalstroi of the 
Ministry of Building,’ the Ministries of the Food Industry and of the 
Meat and Dairy Industry, the ‘suburban state farm trusts’ of the 
RSFSR, the Camps Directorate of the NK VD (370 out of total sale of 
12,555), Iranstorgpit (transport catering agency), the Ministries of 
Internal Trade and of the Aircraft Industry, the Office for Pedigree 
Procurement of the Ministry of Agriculture (which takes 3000, pre- 
sumably for resale to the collective farms), and the commissariat 
department of the Ministry of Defence.*® 

The agricultural section of the volume begins, after its summary 
tables, with the state farms, taking them separately for each of the four 
principal ministries which run them (including the fur farms of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade).1! Throughout this section the state farms — 
then about a fiftieth in number and under a tenth in economic import- 
ance of the kolkhozy — are treated in much more detail than the latter, 
which are not state institutions but are subject to the state agricultural 
plans for each province. The provincial and district local authorities, 
together with the local offices of the Ministry of Agriculture, set the 
plan for each kolkhoz. The appendices in this compilation which set 
the plans for the main food, fodder, and fibre crops (with the addition 
in some tables of tobacco, pepper, and rubber-bearing and medicinal 
crops) do so mainly (for the kolkhozy) by each province of the RSFSR 
and each of the other republics taken as a whole. Thus they are in 


® Probably distinct from Dalstroi of the NK VD, but not necessarily. 

10 Artificial insemination is planned (in appendix 92) for 702,000 mares owned by 
collective farms, and for 2,186,000 cows and 17,900,000 ewes and goats owned by 
collective farms or farmers. 

11 Tt is common for state factories and large offices to have a farm. Gosplan, for 
example, had a state farm about a hundred miles from Moscow, to supply its rest 
home (which was on the farm) and its canteens. Such state farms appear only en masse 
in the volume. 
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effect plans for the kolkhoz work in the mass in each major adminis- 
trative area. 

On this basic pattern the remaining tables for the kolkhozy, occasion- 
ally covering state agriculture too, stipulate the areas under spring and 
winter crops, vegetables, and melons, the total acreages of the main 
ploughing and land improvement operations, yields of the chief crops, 
perennial and annual grasses, silage and haymaking, use of local and 
chemical fertilizers, glass frames and hothouses, sub-tropical cultures 
(for the appropriate areas), fruits and berries, mulberries, tree-planting 
and shelter belts. The last no doubt occupy more space in present-day 
plans. There is nothing on seed selection, except incidentally in some 
tables. 

The following points may be worth noting in a general survey of this 
kind. The potato plan has a column headed ‘in zones of alcohol dis- 
tilleriés’, which accounts for a fifth of the total acreage. The area under 
rubber-bearing plants (which the United States considered introducing 
during the war) is set at 80,700 hectares. The ‘agro-technical’ opera- 
tions include ‘vernalization and moistening’ (or soaking) of seed for 
14.5 million hectares.’* ‘The ploughing of virgin soil for the kolkhozy 
has a table to itself: the 1.2 million hectares to be done are widely dis- 
tributed, but mostly in the drier steppes and Siberia. The ‘preparatory 
work’, which is also planned centrally by area, comprises clearing trees, 
clearing bush, and draining swamps. The household plots of the 
collective farmers, over which the state has no constitutional jurisdic- 
tion, are planned, in this 1941 plan, for potatoes and hemp, and there 
is a plan of spring and winter sowing for the traditional (individual, 
non-collective) farmsteads. These are mostly, according to table 57, 
in the densely populated Russian areas and Byelorussia, and relatively 
infrequent in the national minority areas other than the Chuvash and 
Georgian Republics: their total area under crops appears to be little 
more than one thousandth of that in the collective and state farms, but 
the Baltic states are not included, nor presumably are the new Polish 
and Rumanian territories.1* Tables on the territories taken in 1939 
from Poland show that in the portion attached to the Byelorussian 
republic, 377,400 hectares of virgin soil were to be ploughed up in 1941: 
since this is a tenth of the entire crop acreage for the region, it indicates 
a vigorous policy of land development. 

The machine and tractor stations are dealt with in four appendices, 


12 Since the two categories of pre-treatment are not given separately, we do not learn 
from this how far the view held by some western critics of Lysenko, that his vernaliza- 
tion technique had been abandoned, is justified for the year of this plan. : 

13 The territories taken from Poland and Rumaaia have a table to themselves, in 
which traditional and collective farming are not differentiated. Agriculture in the 
Baltic states is planned in the regional section at the end of the volume. 
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one of which allocates by area the 245 new ones to be established during 
the year — mostly in the Ukraine, the small republic of Moldavia en- 
larged at the expense of Rumania, and in Siberia and Kazakhstan: none 
seems to be planned for the new areas of the Byelorussian republic or 
for Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia: collectivization was not, apparently, 
intended in these areas during 1941. The allocation of chemical 
fertilizers includes the new territories, and also shows that they provided 
two important new sources of supply: potassium salts from the former 
south-east Poland amount to a quarter or a fifth of the whole supply to 
Soviet agriculture, and Latvia provides superphosphates. Table 78 
occupies 18 pages on the centrally and locally controlled production of 
agricultural machinery and its allocation to the principal ministries 
engaged in agriculture and to reserves — the first appearance of reserve 
stocks in the volume. There are twice as many horse-drawn ploughs as 
tractor ploughs in this plan. 


Transport and Communications 


The plans for rail, river, coastal, maritime, road and air transport are 
made in ways familiar from the published material, and with the kind 
of detail that excites specialist rather than general interest. For the 
purpose of this survey, we may note that fuels comprise a third of the 
total railway wagon loadings, and the average distance of rail freight 
journeys, which the planners have been trying with moderate success to 
reduce, was set at 690 kilometres for 1941. The rail plan includes 
‘transport of people in freight wagons’ without giving a separate figure 
to this category. Weight of trains and repairs to rolling stock and 
locomotives complete the few short appendices on the main means of 
Soviet transport, all for the system as a whole. For river freight, which 
amounts in ton/kilometres to one eleventh of the railway freight, the 
plan is broken down into the 37 principal river systems. This differénce 
of treatment in the centrally specified tasks is associated with the 
senior status and superior competence of the Ministry of Railways, 
and the inability of the River Fleet Ministry to reach its targets before 
the war: the plans in this volume carry the direct authority of the Central 
Committee and the government, and this factor would not be lost on 
the managers of each river system. This is one of the general principles 
on which the paper shape of the plans at top level depend. All the plans, 
down to the place of production, theoretically carry the force of law for 
executives, who are thus liable to punishment for falling short, but in 
practice the administrative level at which the figures are formally com- 
piled has much to do with the weight of this psychological factor. 

Fifty-three per cent of the loading and unloading of river freight was 
to be mechanized by 1941. The corresponding figure for the seaports 
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is 68 per cent. These tables illustrate the fact that the Soviet merchant 
navy carries less freight than the river fleet. The tonnage of the mer- 
chant fleet is secret (table 115.5), but the Northern Sea Route Board is 
treated fairly fully, in this and other parts of the volume, including its 
hydrographical and associated investigations. 

Bus and taxi transport are planned for each republic by work done 
and by cost, the cost per bus passenger/kilometre being nearly double in 
Tadjikistan what it is in the similarly mountainous republic of Georgia. 
Road freight, which totals less than 2 per cent of railway transport, is 
also planned, by cost and by ton/klms. for 34 national ministries and 
agencies. We find the NKVD, ‘excluding troops’, as the second largest 
carrier, and its cost per ton/klm. about average. The total plan shows the 
Ministries of Road Transport in some republics to be responsible for 
not more than a tenth of this work done by local agencies. Every 
republic has a ministry for this work, but their significance depends on 
the development of roads and output of vehicles. Only 140,000 motor 
vehicles were to be made in 1941: and (according to table 134) 2703 
klms. of hard-surface and 27,000 klms. of other roads were to be con- 
structed in the republics. The road-building figures may be incom- 
plete, as they are given as those to be built ‘with the labour participation 
of the population’ (a traditional obligation in Russia), but no other road- 
making plans are set in the volume. 

Plans for the scope and development of postal, telegraph, telephone 
and radio services, the meteorological services, and the civil air fleet 
(including its anti-malarial, agricultural, and ambulance operations) 
complete this section. 


‘Capital Works’ 


This heading implies construction and installation work, acquisition 
of new capital equipment for installation, and major extensions 
and repairs. The measurement of planned construction in the 
USSR at the time of this plan was in standard prices and wage rates 
(those actually prevailing on December 1st, 1936), together with stan- 
dard coefficients of the input of materials, labour, and building machin- 
ery per unit of construction (known as ‘constructional elements’ — see 
p- 454 below). Thus, building programmes in money values are in 
fact not plans for actual cost, but plans for the physical amount of 
investment expressed for convenience in monetary terms. ‘This 
consideration is relevant to appendix 128, which sets the investment 
plans in ruble value of about eighty organizations, whose programmes 
can thus be compared and summarized independently of possible 
differences in the costs of the labour employed. Of the total programme 
in the table (37.65 milliard rubles), the NKVD accounts for 6.81 
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milliard, and is the largest single organization listed, the runner-up 
being the aircraft production industry with 3.854 milliard, which ex- 
ceeds that of the Ministries of Armaments, Munitions and Shipbuilding 
combined, the total for all four war production ministries being 7.6 
milliard. For the twelve industrial ministries producing capital goods 
the combined figure is 15.2 milliard rubles. Of these the oil industry is 
the highest with nearly three milliard, iron and steel has 2.73, coal 
1.68, non-ferrous metals 1.61, power stations 1.5 and chemicals 1.176. 
The four engineering ministries amount to 2.85 milliard, and the 
ministries for building materials and timber to 700 million. The 
allocations for the five central ministries producing textiles, clothing 
and foodstuffs add up to 1.3 milliard. Agriculture has just over a 
milliard, while health and education (in which press and publishing is 
included) share 354 million. The railways are specifically omitted, as 
are the Ministries of Defence and the Navy. The building programme 
of the Directorate of State Reserves is set at 265 million rubles. 

A second column in appendix 128 gives the figures of ‘putting into 
operation’, i.e. constructions to be completed and used during the year. 
Where this figure is substantially larger than that for investment during 
the year, it may be inferred that investment by the organization con- 
cerned is decreasing, unless there is a peak of completions of construc- 
tion jobs for it. The opposite is an equally reasonable inference, and we 
find that for two of the war industry ministries (aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing), on this reasoning, the construction programmes were expanding, 
while the other two show no appreciable difference between investment 
and ‘putting into operation’. Much the largest difference between the 
two figures, however, is for NKVD, with 3.86 against 6.8 milliard, 
which signifies a very big expansion of its building work. 

The Directorate of Military Construction is down for 80 million 
rubles, and the Ministry of Building for 110 million, presumably for 
their own needs. A later table (no. 491) shows the Ministry of Building 
as doing 6 milliard rubles of construction for other ministries. For 
most of the bodies listed, investment is for them, but the NKVD figure 
evidently represents work done by that ministry. Some of the organiza- 
tions listed are specific construction jobs, such as the Palace of Soviets, 
on which 75 million rubles were to be spent in this year of imminent 
war (work on this immense building does not appear to have been 
resumed since the war). Housing is set at 3.478 milliard rubles (with 
5.237 milliard ‘coming into operation’) in table 132. Apart from 306 
million to be done by the local soviets, this is part of the allocations in 
table 128 to the ministries and other agencies, whose investment 
programmes include accommodation for their employees. Thus housing 
forms a quarter of the Coal Ministry’s ‘capital works’. Housing in the 
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plan is under a tenth of total construction. This was the normal 
proportion before the war, as compared with about half in Britain. 
The Plan does not include rural housing nor ‘decentralized’ urban 
housing. 

Appendix 135 outlines an extensive plan for geological prospecting, 
which sets out the main work during 1941 for each of a dozen economic 
ministries (the camps directorate and Dalstroi of NK VD being expressly 
excluded), with obvious emphasis on quick use of deposits in the more 
convenient areas. By far the largest outlay is on oil prospecting, and the 
non-ferrous metals are well in evidence, but gold is not mentioned. 
The plans for capital repairs to industrial premises, structures, and 
machinery, transport, communications and part of the housing conclude 
this section, so far as the investment plans are in the volume. The 
. 64 appendices omitted from it would show, among other things, the 
nature, location, and state of completion of every construction job of 
national importance. 


Labour and Training 

The summary table on the numbers employed and the ‘wage fund’ 
in each branch of the economy, which opens this section, sets a total of 
31.6 million workers ‘in the national economy’ (i.e. state employees)."* It 
is followed by an appendix which says what are to be the increases in the 
average productivity of labour and average wages for 1941 as compared 
with the actual results for 1940. For industry as a whole productivity, 
which is probably the value of output per person employed in prices 
rendered comparable with those of 1940, is to rise 12 per cent; and wages, 
which probably mean average earnings, are to rise 6.5 per cent. This 
relationship is fairly characteristic of the prewar and postwar plans, so 
far as they are known. This appendix also sets the percentage increases 
for each of the 24 main industrial ministries, and for construction (in 
which the increases are 12 per cent and 6 per cent), but not for NK VD, 
whose economic activities and conditions are far more varied than those 
of any other ministry. Productivity is to increase most in the engineer- 
ing and war production ministries, the largest increase being 20.4 per 
cent in munitions, while the increases in earnings are less differentiated, 
the largest being in timber (g per cent) and iron and steel (8.5 per 
cent). 

14'The state employed 11.6 mln. in 1928 and 40.8 mln. at the end of 1951. Dis- 
tribution of employees in 1941 was to be (in thousands): industry 11,092, construction 
3085, railways 1714, waterways 207, communications 463, trade, procurements and 
supply 2355, public catering 670, education 2875, health 1646, state farms and MTS 
2075, credit and insurance 275. The remaining 5.1 mln. is not specified. It would 
include public administration, transport other than by rail and water, municipal 
services and other items, but not the armed forces and industrial co-operatives. It 


probably includes the NKVD labour force, of which little more than a million can 
be directly inferred from the plan (assuming normal productivity). 
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The ministries in this appendix, excepting those for war industry, 
each have a short appendix which sets the following figures: output per 
manual worker (in rubles) and its percentage of the anticipated result of 
1940; total number employed by the ministry and total wage fund; the 
number engaged in industrial activities of the ministry, further divided 
into manual, technical and clerical, with the average wage and the wage 
fund for each category; and the number employed, average wage and 
wage fund in the ministry’s non-industrial activities. There are minor 
elaborations, according to special circumstances, on this basic pattern. 
The next fifty appendices give similar but less detailed information on 
the labour and wages plans for other agencies of the central state and for 
the republics, each of which has its chief ministries and agencies briefly 
itemized. These seventy tables are amongst the most informative in the 
book for the situation at that time, and they also make possible com- 
parative work on a number of statistical volumes on wages and labour 
that were published in 1936-7. 

There are five appendices listed, of which four are secret, on the 
geographical movement of labour during 1941. The one included 
(280) is entitled ‘Organized extra-provincial recruitment of labour in 
1941 according to province of export and ministry’. This table gives the 
numbers, in thousands, of workers recruited within each province for 
work outside that province, by each of 32 ministries and other agencies 
(including the Academy of Sciences with a total of 1000 workers, all 
from Ryazan province), the Geology Committee of the government, 
and the industrial co-operatives. The total number involved is 764,200 
people, the largest recruiters being the Ministries of Power Stations, 
of Building, of Railways and of Coal, in that order. The main ‘export- 
ing’ areas are the non-Russian minor republics of the middle Volga 
and the less industrialized areas of the central part of European Russia. 
There is nothing to say whether seasonal or permanent movement is 
involved. At least up to 1937 there was a law in Russia which forbade 
recruitment to another province west of where the man lived. (An 
engineer sent from Moscow for emetgency work on the telephone line 
being constructed across Siberia discovered the existence of this law 
when he was arrested for recruiting temporary labour westward across 
a provincial boundary line.) The reason for the ban was the desire to 
populate the more easterly areas. It is not possible to tell from this 
table whether this principle applies, as only the provinces left and not 
those entered are given. The three-quarters of a million in the table 
would probably almost all be peasants. The title of appendix 281S 
is identical with that of 280. The other secret appendices are: 
‘Industrial resettlement and preparation of housing space for those 
resettled,’ ‘Inter-provincial and intra-republic agricultural resettlement’, 
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and ‘Industrial and agricultural resettlement in areas of the Far East’. 

There are two tables in this section on the training of labour, one of 
which sets the number of adolescents in the industrial and railway 
schools (which were started in 1939) at 1,100,000 at the end of 1941. The 
other gives the plan, by ministries, for adult workers, of whom 1,377,100 
were to take courses and 2,178,000 were to come within training schemes 
at work. A secret appendix, with an identical title, is presumably for 
the war industries. 


Cost of Production 


This is the most analytical set of tables in the book, and consequently 
is of special interest to students of the Soviet economy. Here these 
appendices can only be briefly described. The first (no. 288) is the 
summary plan for ‘decrease in cost of industrial production in 1941’ for 
all the industrial ministries, including the purely local ones which are 
given in aggregate. What the table states is (a) percentage decrease 
of the 1941 as compared with 1940 cost of production, (6) this economy 
in millions of rubles, (c) the ‘proportion of comparable commodity 
production’, (d) cost of producing the entire commodity production. 
Column c gives that proportion of output planned for 1941 which 
is identical (for the practical purposes of the plan) with products 
of the previous year, and the cost of which may thus be compared 
directly. For state industry as a whole, the comparability percentage 
is given in this table as 89.3. For the defence industries it is as low 
as 64.9 and for the engineering industries it is between 66 and 87. 
For the ministries making consumer goods (in which few new products 
would be planned at a low standard of living, and particularly not in the 
1940-41 political situation) the figure is between 93 and 97.9 (the latter 
for food processing). The Ministry of Coal has 97.8 per cent compar- 
ability, and that for Power Stations 99.1 per cent. There are two cases 
of 100 per cent comparability: the logging section of the Timber 
Ministry and the sulphite-alcohol agency. 

Much the largest fall in costs is planned for the defence industries — 
11.1 per cent, which, like the rapid change in the nature of their output, 
is to be expected. The paper industry shows the only increase in costs 
(0.5 per cent). The cost of production in the NKVD is to fall 4 per 
cent (a little more than the national average of 3.7 per cent), but its other 
columns are blank. The planned production costs are, it is explained, 
at the actual prices of January 1st, 1941 (with some exceptions stated). 
It is also pointed out that until the cost accounts for 1940 have been 
accepted (by the government) and the prices of new products set, the 
figures of the last column, and of ‘outlay by elements’, remain 
provisional. 
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‘Outlay by elements’ figures in the remaining appendices on costs. 
These tables are on the pattern of the following example: 


Not to be disclosed 





Appendix no. 289 
to the Decree of the SNK of the USSR and 
_ the CC of the CPSU(B) 
No. 127 of 17-1-1941 


COST OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION FOR I9Q4I IN THE MINISTRY OF COAL 


Decrease in production cost of Comparable Commodity Production 


Decrease in production cost in percentage en 1940... -6.3 
Economy in millions of rubles - ‘ .. 408 
Comparable commodity production of 1941 in 1 the production 

costs of 1941, in million rubles ee . .. 6069 


including: supplementary outlays caused by differences 
between prices on 1-1-41 and the average 
prices of 1940 .. ‘3 Ke - - 6 


Production cost of all commodity production, and outlays on production 
[selling etc. costs] in million rubles 


Full cost of production of all commodity production .. 6206 
Sum of outlays .. ‘ ya “a -» 5924 
including: raw materials and materials a -» 1435 
fuel and power : - - -. 219 

wages and supplements ‘a - .. 3622 

amortisation .. - pi _ .. 209 

other outlays .. . i a -» 439 
Trading-selling and other non-works outlays sy .« 


Production costs of certain products 


Coal, perton.. ’ i - - .. 29rb. 85kopecks 
Timber, per cubic metre “ - a3 .. 33rb. sokopecks 


Table 312 sets the cost of grain in the state farms that specialize in 
grain at 21r. 55k. per tsentner (100 klg.). Table 314 gives the cost of 
grain per tsentner of flour in ‘procurement prices’ at gr. 66.8k. There 
are various procurement prices, all set by the state, at which the com- 
pulsory and voluntary deliveries in kind from the collective farms to the 
state are made. These prices are apparently never published. If the 
composition of the procurements price figure from table 314 had been 
specified, it would, after comparison with the figure from table 312, have 
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illuminated the relations between the state and the peasantry on the eve 
of the German invasion. 

There is a table for transport costs by rail (these are, apparently, much 
lower in the old territories than in the new acquisitions, inclusion of 
which raises the figure from 2.44 to 2.625 kopecks per ton/klm.) and 
by river, sea, air and Arctic routes. Retail trade has another table, which 
shows, in addition to the Ministry of Trade, whose costs for retail trade 
are 5.9 per cent of turnover, the consumer co-operatives (with nearly 
twice the costs per ruble turnover) and departments or organizations 
which supply their employees: the railways, the timber ministry, and the 
gold agency. Table 316 shows planned wholesale marketing costs (coal, 
e.g., is 13 k. per ton, and for textiles the figure is 0.94 per cent, including 
0.69 per cent transport costs). The section concludes with costs of water, 
tram, trolleybus and electricity services by local authorities in each 
republic. 


The Remaining Sections 


The section on retail trade deals, by organization and area, with turn- 
over, new shops, ‘decentralized’ supplies, and public catering. The 
three tables on housing and municipal services show for each republic 
the development of water and drainage systems, public baths, laundries, 
urban transport and power; and the owner-occupier housing to be 
erected on loans, which are provided mainly through the ministries to 
their employees. Hospital and associated services and the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry comprise the section on health. Medical training is covered 
in the section on education and culture, which includes at some length 
all forms of civilian specialist training in addition to the plans for schools, 
cultural and entertainment centres, and a brief table on book printing 
and newspaper circulation (38.5 million). The concluding section, on 
regional development, shows the geographical distribution of investment 
and the location of the following industries: the fuels, iron and steel, 
cement, textiles and footwear, industrial alcohol, salt and timber (the 
last in great detail). Comprehensive economic plans for the three Baltic 
countries, which were incorporated in the USSR while this plan was 
being prepared, are given in this section. The volume concludes with 
eight tables on industry generally, coal mining, brick making, timber 
cutting, food processing, cultivation and stockraising in the two large 
Pacific provinces. 


J. MILLER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SOVIET PEOPLE’S COURT — A Comparative Review 


Pertov, I. D. Organization of the Work of a People’s Court. In 
Russian. Moscow. 1950. 

Kupryavtsev, P. I. and ALExanDRov, N. G. Handbook for People’s 
Assessors. In Russian. Moscow. 1950. 


THESE recent elementary works, which are largely concerned with the 
organization and procedure of inferior courts, provide us with a better 
picture of everyday justice in the USSR than the larger treatises or the 
more academic publications. It is also possible to discover some inter- 
esting analogies to the work of inferior English courts, with some 
striking differences. In this review comparative references will be made 
to the English county court in civil matters and the petty sessional bench 
of magistrates, as corresponding to the People’s Court. These English 
courts deal with the great bulk of all cases which arise. But it must be 
borne in mind that the division of function is based on different prin- 
ciples in the two countries. The English county court deals only with 
small money claims, and the English magistrates generally with offences 
not punishable with more than two or three months’ imprisonment. 
The Soviet People’s Court has unlimited jurisdiction except where the 
law specifically excludes some subject from its competence. In fact 
certain types of civil dispute between government organizations in 
the USSR must be litigated in the next higher court (e.g. under Article 
22 of the Civil Procedure Code of the main Republic, the RSFSR). 
The chief crimes reserved for higher Soviet courts are counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes, serious thefts of state and co-operative property, and 
certain offences against the conduct of administration (Judicial Law, 
Article 32, reprinted in the 1947 edition of the Criminal Procedure Code 
of the RSFSR, p. 227). The public procurator decides at the close of 
investigation whether a given case should be submitted to the higher 
court as satisfying this test, and the higher court then decides whether 
it considers it should try the charge. There is also a special Ministry of 
the Interior (MVD) channel by which persons considered ‘socially 
dangerous’ may be sentenced to forced labour by an administrative 
committee, without appearing in the ordinary courts (Law of November 
5th, 1934). The decision must give reasons and must specify the camp 
where the sentence is to be served (see generally Evtikhiev, Adminisira- 
tive Law, Moscow, 1946, pp. 191, 235, 244, 245; Collected Decrees of 
the USSR 1935 No. 11, Article 84; in English see Gsovski, Soviet Civil 
Law, vol. 2, p. 22; Hazard, Cases and Readings on Soviet Law, p. 35; 
Denning, Freedom under the Law, p. 53). The English bench of magis- 
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trates is precluded from trying many serious offences against individuals, 
as well as threats to the security of the state like violations of the Official 
Secrets Acts. Exclusion of some subject from the magistrates’ jurisdic- 
tion in England, and reservation for a higher court, is based mainly on 
the severity of the possible sentence which can be imposed for the crime. 


(1) JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION. The Councils of Ministers of 
the various Soviet Republics, in consultation with their Ministers of 
Justice, divide the USSR into People’s Court districts. In some cases 
these are numbered, e.g. ‘5th district of Stalingrad City’. An examin- 
ation of such statistics as are available lead to an estimation that there 
are about 7000 People’s Court districts in the USSR with the same 
number of judges and a panel of 500,000 lay assessors. The more con- 
centrated urban districts, e.g. in Kiev or Moscow, average about 50,000 
population. Rural districts cover a wider area and must have less 
population. The jurisdiction of a People’s Court is generally based on 
the fact of the defendant’s residence in its district. 

The Soviet courts do not follow special ‘court terms’ but sit more or 
less throughout the year, except on Sundays. Judicial hearings are held 
20 days a month. A typical court begins at 11 a.m. Plaints are received 
from 9 a.m. Lack of dispatch is criticized as theft of state time. Each 
judge has a panel of from 50 to 75 assessors, and tries each case with 
2 assessors (see infra). 

In proportion to the comparative populations of England and the 
USSR (about one to five), the number of petty sessional divisions in 
England, about 1000, is not significantly different. The judges of these 
criminal courts are 19,000 lay magistrates in rural areas. There are 
professional magistrates with legal training in many urban centres, and 
all benches have a solicitor who acts as clerk and gives legal advice. By 
the 1950 Justice of the Peace rules not more than 7 magistrates may sit 
at any one time, and 5 is the recommended maximum. They try half a 
million cases annually, including many which could be tried in higher 
courts if the accused insisted. Jurisdiction is generally local but in the 
case of motoring or railway offences a defendant may be summoned 
from a distance. The English county court deals with a million civil 
claims a year, only a few thousand of which are seriously disputed and 
fought to trial. Some 60 judges sit in these courts. In some urban areas 
county courts sit all through the year and on many days a month. In less 
populous areas the judge visits the courthouses in turn, and sessions may 
be once in six or eight weeks. The plaintiff generally has an option to 
sue in the court of the county court district where the defendant resides, 
or the district where the cause of action arose, e.g. where the debt was 
to be paid. 
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(2) PERSONNEL OF THE COURT. The permanent staff of the 
Soviet People’s Court consists of: the people’s judge, the court secretary, 
the session secretary, the executioner of judgment (our ‘bailiff’), some 
clerical staff, ushers and similar attendants. In cities a number of such 
courts are sometimes grouped in a single large courthouse, with resulting 
economies in subordinate staff. Candidates for the positions of judge 
and assessor are nominated by local unions and organizations and 
elected for a fixed three year term. There are few formal qualifications 
and some judges have no legal knowledge. Most, however, have had 
some training, and they are pressed to perfect their legal knowledge. 
Many judges are women. Some assessors study with a view to becoming 
judges. The court secretary is responsible for the records, files and 
minutes of proceedings, for the execution of judgments, and for general 
supervision of staff. He also, on the judge’s instructions, summons the 
parties, prisoners and witnesses (USSR Ministry of Justice Circular 
No. 44 of August 31st, 1949). The ‘session secretary’ (our ‘court clerk’) 
is his subordinate, and deals with the filing of court copies of summonses, 
taking notes of proceedings, and arranging and displaying the court 
calendar and timetable before each session. In the absence of the judge 
for more than three days, a specially-groomed people’s assessor of con- 
siderable experience takes his place, being selected by the local adminis- 
trative Soviet. The secretary of the court has no judicial functions but is 
encouraged to take legal courses as an external or extension student. 
The executioners of the court see that judgment is satisfied, e.g. by sale 
of the debtor’s goods. They are nominated by the judge and appointed 
by the local branch of the Ministry of Justice. The court secretary 
appears to be appointed by the Ministry also. The session secretary is 
sometimes a young law student. 

The main differences in English practice concern the Registrar, who 
corresponds in many ways to the Soviet court secretary but, being a 
trained solicitor, has considerable judicial powers, e.g. he commonly 
deals with small claims or undefended cases. The County Court judge 
is appointed by the Lord Chancellor and is a skilled barrister. In 
magistrates’ courts the Clerk is a trained barrister or solicitor and urban 
magistrates are barristers. 


(3) JURIES, JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AND ASSESSORS. 
The Soviet lay assessor is a conscious result of the desire to ensure lay 
participation in the administration of justice, and avoid a gulf between 
the legal profession and the public. In the new French system jurors 
sit on the Bench with the judges and consult with them. Such assessors 
have also been used in other European countries. In theory the two 
Soviet assessors may outvote the People’s Judge. This does not normally 
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happen in practice, but it does mean that the Judge takes great care to 
inform and persuade his assessors. If he fails to convince them he must 
deliver judgment as they direct, without any public dissent, but may 
append a rider to the record of the case, explaining the disagreement. 
The assessors may question the parties and witnesses. They are briefed 
by the People’s Judge, in a preliminary conference, on the cases about 
to be tried. They retire with the judge to his room, in order that any 
disagreement may be dealt with privately. The assessors obviously take 
a keen interest in their work, and a contributing factor is the report 
which the Judge must make on their efficiency. Some of them later 
become Judges. The use of a similar institution to the assessors has 
recently been suggested by Lord Merthyr (Report on Justices of the 
Peace, Cmd. 7463, July 1948) and many English lawyers have testified 
to the value of the institution as used in Oriental and African countries. 

The English jury is often championed as an instrument of popular 
participation in the administration of justice but this was largely a later 
development, as its early history was quite different. The main obvious 
difference between the juryman and the assessor is the method of 
selection and the relationship with the judge. The juryman is an involun- 
tary participant, chosen from the register of qualified electors of his 
county, whereas the assessor is a political candidate for the position. 
The judge instructs the jury from the bench on points of law, and 
answers specific questions put to him through their foreman, but there 
is no personal discussion in advance. The jury retire separately to 
consider their verdict. They may disagree with the judge on the facts, 
but this is a ground of appeal against the judgment, if their verdict is 
against the weight of the evidence. In the USSR the Judge may be 
vindicated if the higher court decides that he was right and the assessors 
wrong on assessing the evidence. The higher court reverses the decision 
of the entire court, including its president, the Judge. The English jury 
take less interest in the law, serve for shorter periods, and do not study 
legal treatises, whereas the assessors are expected to understand the 
contents of their own handbook, no mean feat for the most intelligent 
of Russian laymen. 

The English magistrates differ from assessors in that they are placed 
over their ‘clerk’ (whereas the Soviet judge is higher in status than the 
assessor). It is as if the jury went on the Bench and the judge became 
their adviser, to use a popular simile. The magistrates are chosen by 
the Lord Chancellor, generally as a reward for political or official service 
in local government. This method of selection is open to obvious 
criticisms. 

People’s assessors in the USSR are directly elected by voters for the 
people’s court district in question. Nominations are by Party organ- 
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izations so that political reliability is assured. A panel of up to 70 names 
is elected and a duty roster is prepared, so that they may know well in 
advance when they are liable to be called. A record of their appearances 
is maintained and a report is made of their work. The assessor often 
spends his first day ‘sitting in’ and watching the court at work, before 
himself embarking on his duties. Our magistrates also follow this 
practice on appointment. Where the judge finds that a case is such that 
specialized knowledge would be useful he may call on assessors with 
such knowledge, e.g. a schoolteacher to help him try a series of cases 
against juvenile delinquents, or an engineer to help decide a claim for 
industrial injuries. Such a selection is rarely necessary — only when the 
point at issue (as opposed to the background) turns on specialized 
knowledge: cf. the provisions for and comparatively rare use of 
medical assessors before Industrial Injury Tribunals in this country. 
An occasional reported item on assessors shows them working on cases 
quite foreign to their experience. Assessors are paid according to their 
usual salary at their employment. When acting as substitutes for the 
judge they are paid his rate of pay, if higher than their own. English 
jurors receive expense money and not more than £1 per day for loss of 
earnings (Juries Act 1949, sec. 1). 

The great majority of assessors sit in People’s Courts. It might be 
worth mentioning that superior courts (of provinces or republics) 
also use a judge and two assessors when acting as courts of first instance 
(e.g. to try serious sabotage or robbery). (As appellate courts, hearing 
appeals from lower courts, a number of trained judges sit, without 
assessors.) The assessors used in higher courts are still chosen by the 
local Soviet, i.e. are indirectly elected, and are on a separate panel. The 
elementary textbooks are only concerned with the People’s Court, so 
that it is likely that the higher courts use experienced assessors who have 
worked long enough in the lower court to need no further study. Of 
course all judges are encouraged to study for higher qualifications, e.g. 
to do postgraduate legal study (for details see p. 120 of Perlov’s book). 
The books refer mainly to correspondence courses, but it appears from 
items in the Soviet press that judges may obtain leave of absence to 
attend law schools or higher legal institutions as full-time students. 


(4) LEGAL EDUCATION OF LAY ASSESSORS AND LAY 
MAGISTRATES. The principle of an equal vote for the lay assessor in 
Russian courts requires the provision of some form of legal training for 
the assessor. Perlov’s book on court organization (p. 17) refers to the 
duty of the People’s Judge to conduct law classes for the assessors at least 
twice a month. The classes are given by the judge, or by a law lecturer 
or practising lawyer. Points of law which arise in prospective cases are 
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explained to the assessors before the trial. If the decision of the People’s 
Court is reversed on appeal, the judge explains the reasons to the 
assessors who took part in that decision. Current changes in the law are 
also explained by the judge. Perlov advises that study and teaching be 
based on the other book here under review, the Handbook for Assessors. 
The importance which the authorities attach to this problem appears 
from the battery of noted academic lawyers who collaborated to produce 
this modest handbook (the type of book a young barrister would write 
in this country). The General Editors are P. I. Kudryavtsev, who had 
already written about elections to People’s Courts, and N. G. Alexan- 
drov, who had written on labour law. The first chapter is a summary of 
the history of the Soviet legal system, in concise but elegant language, 
by N. P. Farberov, an authority on constitutional law. The second 
chapter deals with legal theory and the sources of law, including some 
general rules on the interpretation of statute which closely resemble the 
corresponding English rules. Marxist works alone are cited. The third 
chapter is a polemic on the superiorities claimed for the Soviet court 
organization over that of Western countries. The writer is N. I. 
Bernstein, where one might have expected the better-known authorities, 
S. Golunsky and D. Karev. The fourth chapter, on substantive 
criminal law, is the work of B. S. Utevsky, who has previously written 
books on juvenile delinquency, official crimes and the place of fault in 
criminal law. The administration of criminal justice in the West is 
violently attacked by him. The fifth chapter is devoted to criminal 
procedure and is written by Mme. N. Y. Kalashnikova and A. S. 
Sominsky. Mme Kalashnikova collaborated on an introductory work 
on criminal procedure in 1949. The sixth chapter deals with civil law 
and was written by G. M. Genkin, one of three collaborators on a 
substantial history of Soviet Civil Law published in 1949. It begins by 
explaining the importance of protecting private interests within the 
framework of a predominantly collective regime. Chapter 7, on labour 
law, is edited by E. I. Astrakhan. Chapter 8, on collective farm law, is 
the work of A. A. Ruskol and B. A. Liskovets. These two writers wrote 
the standard introductory work on collective farm law in 1949 and 
Ruskol also collaborated on the leading treatise on agrarian law in 1949. 
The gth chapter, on civil procedure, is the work of S. N. Abramov, 
who wrote the standard textbook on civil procedure in 1948. 

The legal education of lay magistrates in England has been typical 
of English traditions. No organized system of instruction has been 
provided. Since the magistrate is unpaid it would probably have 
seemed unreasonable to require him to spend further time on legal 
courses, especially as his function is to deal with factual situations, 
plausibility and credibility of witnesses, severity of sentence, and other 
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matters requiring intelligence and experience, rather than technical 
training. Many magistrates take correspondence courses arranged by 
the Magistrates’ Association and some study privately. In April 1952 
the new Magistrates’ Courts Committees authorized by the Justices of 
the Peace Act 1949 will be functioning, and one of their functions will 
be to organize legal studies for the magistrates. A number of elementary 
textbooks have been written for magistrates. In London and many 
boroughs, professional trained magistrates are now used, at the expense 
of national and local funds respectively, but these are lawyers, not 
laymen, and in no way to be compared with People’s Assessors. 


(5) DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS OF PEOPLE’S COURTS 
AND CORRESPONDING ENGLISH COURTS. It is impossible 
to say very much on this matter, from the English point of view. There 
are regulations for the organization of county courts, the keeping of 
records, and other internal arrangements, in the Lord Chancellor’s 
directions to Registrars, but these are not made public. There is no 
uniform code governing arrangements in magistrates’ courts but the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts require them to keep records and the Justices 
of the Peace Act, 1949, envisages a uniform set of rules in the near future. 
From a study of all generally available information, it can be said that 
the system is very similar to that which applies in the USSR. The date 
of trial in a county court is fixed at the beginning and not left to be 
indicated by the judge. The magistrates’ clerk, in criminal cases, deals 
with the court calendar and other procedural arrangements. 

I. D. Perlov’s book gives a very full account of domestic court or- 
ganization in the USSR, no doubt in order to ensure uniformity of 
practice, as court personnel may not be so experienced as in England. 
The monthly work plan of the court, with its calendars of trial and 
pre-trial sessions, is based on the quarterly plan of the Ministry of 
Justice, 18-20 days each month being left for the actual trials, the 
rest of the time being used for lectures and conferences, the audit 
of accounts, and the preparation of progress reports and judicial statis- 
tics. The court displays a board, showing the geographical area of its 
jurisdiction and its business hours. Some evening sessions are provided 
for the convenience of day workers (transport difficulties are the main 
reason given for the absence of similar provision in England). A 
special court room is used for most cases, but a large public hall may 
be used if a case is expected to attract a large audience (as the educational 
effects of the administration of justice are stressed in the USSR). 
Sometimes a case is tried ‘on the spot’, e.g. in a factory where a theft 
occurred. The court maintains a journal of plaints and a system of file- 
cards which record the nature of the criminal charge or civil cause of 
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action and the progress of the case, for each proceeding. The court 
clerk (‘session secretary’) puts all the relevant papers together and files 
them with the file card. A list journal is also kept up, with the dates 
fixed for the trial of the cases, the names of the parties and a short 
description of the case to be tried. A civil plaintiff is often given a 
fixed date for trial as soon as he files his plaint. In criminal cases the 
date is fixed after further preliminaries (Sots. Zakonnost, 1950, p. 34). 
A timetable and cause-list is displayed at the court, for the guidance of 
interested parties. A register of prisoners and releases is also main- 
tained. Original documents and exhibits are filed in the records and 
entered in a special journal. 

Files are kept in a prescribed uniform order in all People’s Courts, 
for ease of maintenance and reference. They are required to be strictly 
up-to-date and information must be entered on the file cards as soon 
as it is received. A succinct note of a criminal charge is made, e.g. 
theft of ten bushels of wheat or malicious damage to such and such a 
machine, and the relevant article of the Code is added. In civil cases 
the judge is advised to prepare a short note and endorse it on the papers, 
so that duplicate study of the case by the court secretary is obviated, 
and because some secretaries have insufficient knowledge of law to cope 
with complicated civil law problems. 

Monthly report blanks have to be filled in, showing the number of 
civil and criminal cases, spaces being provided on the blanks for 
statistics on certain types of wrong, e.g. theft. of state property, suits 
for breach of contract between collective organizations on the one hand 
and machine-tractor stations on the other, and disputes over sales of 
buildings (which might involve illicit dealings in the land itself). 
Reports on executions of judgment must be broken down according to 
the kind of party, e.g. separately for state trading corporations. The 
judge must correct any error he can discover and then send the report 
to the Ministry of Justice. A note of correction of errors must be made. 

The People’s Court is required to keep within its estimates and to 
keep strict accounts of fees received, salaries paid, expense allowances 
made to witnesses, experts, translators, etc. (usually travel fares and 
additional lodging expense). Witnesses in civil cases are paid out of 
fees exacted from the litigants. In criminal cases the court pays them, 
but has a right of recourse against the accused if he is convicted (see 
infra). 

All Union and Republican Codes, regulations and directives must 
be kept up-to-date with marginal insertions, new loose leaves, 
and cancellations. Two periodicals must be subscribed to, Sudebnaya 
Praktika (Court Practice) and Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost (Socialist 
Legality). The judge must familiarize himself with indexes and means 
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of reference to all these materials, to save time during trials. An alpha- 
betical subject-index must be kept up in a ledger, giving the titles of all 
instructions and directives, with a reference to the shelf numbers 
where the documents are to be found. The shelves themselves must be 
arranged chronologically, so that new papers can easily be added and 
documents quickly found, being referred to in most cases by series, 
date, month and year. 


(6) PROCESS AND ARREST. In civil cases the People’s Judge 
in the USSR usually summons the defendant and witnesses by post. 
Recent articles in Soviet publications criticize delay in the post and 
recommend special attention to summonses by Post Office workers. 
Too often cases must be adjourned because a receipt for the summons 
has not arrived in time. If the defendant fails to appear judgment may 
be given against him by default. If his wife and children are suing him 
for maintenance he will be arrested and forced to appear, to disclose his 
sources of income. 

In England the county court bailiff serves the summons on the civil 
defendant. Service by post is allowed in some cases and it is recom- 
mended by a recent Commission that this type of service be allowed 
generally. 

In criminal cases in the USSR a written summons is served on the 
defendant by the bailiff of the People’s Court. The Assessors’ Hand- 
book states that it is common for the defendant to appear without 
compulsion (‘in his own custody’). He may be tried in his absence if he 
evades arrest or escapes from custody. Once the formal accusation (or 
indictment) is drawn up, the investigator can require the accused person 
to sign a paper undertaking not to leave his place of residence. If there 
is a risk that the accused person may hamper the investigation he may 
be taken in custody, with the consent of the competent procurator. It 
is possible to require two persons to ‘go bail’ for the accused and 
undertake to pay a certain penalty if they fail to produce him at the trial. 
House arrest is used in some cases. The power to arrest before trial is 
limited to cases where at least one year’s imprisonment can be imposed 
if the accused man is convicted, and where there is also a real risk of 
flight. In deciding whether or not to take a man into custody the 
investigators must decide whether the evidence against him is strong, 
whether the sentence is likely to be severe, and what his character and 
mental and physical condition are. 

In England the accused is usually served a summons by a policeman 
and told when to appear. In some cases he is initially summoned by 
post, and personally summoned if he then fails to appear. Any accused 
person can be arrested if the magistrate issues a warrant, no matter 
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how trivial the offence, but such warrants are seldom issued in minor 
cases. The accused may be tried in his absence if he does not appear 
or send in any defence, and the case is not a very serious one. If the case 
is more serious the magistrates have power to make repeated short 
remands in custody fora week or less to suit the convenience of either side. 
Bail is generally granted unless the police object, the grounds of objection 
being much the same as in the USSR. If the magistrates refuse to release 
an accused man on bail, he can apply to a High Court judge for bail. A 
defendant in a claim for support is not arrested at first but can be after 
judgment. 


(7) THE PRELIMINARY HEARING. The People’s Judge 
conducts this hearing alone in civil cases, and decides whether, and 
which, witnesses must be summoned. He sees the plaintiff and assures 
himself that the claim is not a fabrication. He sometimes sees the 
defendant and finds out whether he intends to dispute the claim and 
whether he has any real defence. He checks the written depositions of 
witnesses and informs any public authorities who appear to be inter- 
ested in, or liable to be affected by, the litigation. In criminal cases 
the two lay assessors and the government procurator also attend the 
preliminary session. The indictment and the documents are studied 
and the judge decides whether to remit the case for further investigation 
by the procurator or to set it down on the list for trial. The participation 
of the assessors at this stage explains why the Soviet handbook for 
assessors deals with the rules and practice of investigation, and em- 
phasizes the rights of the accused in that connection. The result of the 
pre-trial hearing, if all is in order, is the delivery of the prosecution to 
the court for trial (corresponding to the English ‘arraignment’). The 
main object of a preliminary hearing is to establish a reasonable prima 
facie case, and to ascertain that adequate evidence will in fact be forth- 
coming at the trial. This is typical of the Continental criminal proce- 
dure generally and shows the closer interest taken by the court in the 
result of proceedings, whereas the attitude of the English court is that 
of a neutral arbiter who leaves it to the efforts of the parties, or the 
Crown, to make out their case. The accused in the U.S.S.R. is supplied 
with a list of prosecution witnesses. Where a criminal case is heard by a 
higher court in England, the accused person is supplied with a copy of 
the depositions of any witnesses who are to be called at the trial. These 
depositions are taken at the preliminary hearing. Where the magistrates 
try a case themselves this does not have to be done. The wider juris- 
diction of the Soviet People’s Court necessitates a practice like that at a 
higher criminal court in England, and eliminates the ‘surprise’ witness. 
No preliminary hearings of civil cases are conducted in the English 
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county court. The recent report on County Court procedure (Cmd. 
7668, April 1949, p. 18) rejected the proposal for an interlocutory hear- 
ing by the registrar and the parties’ solicitors as expensive and incon- 
venient. Magistrates’ courts do not hold preliminary hearings of cases 
they are themselves to try. They do hold a preliminary examination of 
persons accused of serious crimes and commit them for trial by higher 
courts. 


(8) THE PUBLIC TRIAL. The real issues in dispute, the nature 
of the claim and defence, and the general nature of the evidence to be 
expected, will all be settled in the USSR by the close of the preliminary 
hearing just referred to, and the case is then tried in public in the 
People’s Court by the judge and the two serving assessors. At the trial 
the plaintiff or prosecutor calls his witnesses and exhibits his document- 
ary evidence, after briefly outlining his case. His witnesses are cross- 
examined by the defendant or accused, who then produces his own 
witnesses for examination and cross examination. In the USSR 
re-examination is the task of the court, i.e. it is the court which notes 
contradictions in the answers of the witnesses and asks questions in 
order to clear them up. Fresh questions may also be put by the court, 
in order to satisfy itself about the facts. A correct decision is the 
responsibility of the court. The state procurator (public prosecutor) 
handles many criminal prosecutions and intervenes in or promotes 
some civil cases. He may object to the decision of the court by ‘pro- 
testing’ it through the higher channels of the Procuratorship to a higher 
court, even if the party against whom the decision is given fails to 
appeal. The parties may be represented by professional advocates, and 
public bodies are usually so represented. The court may allow other 
parties to act as representatives, e.g. trade union officials in industrial 
accident cases. At the end of the arguments on both sides, the parties 
in civil cases are asked for their final opinions as to the merits of their 
case, after hearing all the evidence. The court always withdraws into 
a conference room to consider its judgment, as the judge must explain 
various points to his lay assessors and argue with them. The decision 
is that of the majority, in case of disagreement. Reasons for the judg- 
ment may be given at the same time, or they may be reserved for not 
more than three days, if an elaborate formulation is required. 

In an ordinary English county court action the pleadings may be 
settled in writing out of court, e.g. by the defendant filing a form of 
answer or counterclaim or may be made at the hearing. At the trial 
the county court judge sits alone as sole judge of law or fact. Oral 
testimony of witnesses is usual. The parties summon their witnesses 
and pay them expense money. The plaintiff or his solicitor opens the 
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case by explaining his arguments and then calls and examines his 
witnesses. They are cross-examined by the defendant or his solicitor 
and re-examined by the plaintiff. The same course is followed in reverse 
for the defendant’s witnesses. The judge delivers judgment at the end 
of the trial, usually without reserving his reasons. 

In the English magistrates’ court the defendant is asked how he 
pleads when the trial begins. If he pleads ‘not guilty’ the prosecution 
opens the case and its witnesses are examined, as in a civil trial. The 
defendant calls his witnesses, if any, and then addresses the court. The 
prosecution sometimes replies. The defendant may retain counsel to 
appear for him, but many defendants argue their own cases. Others do 
not appear, in some cases sending letters stating facts in mitigation. 
This is usual where the cost of travel might exceed the usual fine. 
If a number of lay justices are sitting they may withdraw to a retiring 
room, in case of any doubt, together with their clerk, and decide by a 
majority vote (there is no casting vote). The chairman delivers this 
judgment when they return. Pleas in mitigation, and sentence, follow. 


(9) EXECUTION OF CIVIL JUDGMENT. Effective execution 
of judgment is stressed by a decree of the Supreme Soviet, of July 
2oth, 1948. There are said to have been excessive delays and evasions 
of satisfaction of judgments. Prizes are given to bailiffs who show out- 
standing efficiency in execution of judgments, e.g. speed, discovery of 
assets. A full record of the progress of executions is kept. The bailiff’s 
work is supervised by the judge and secretary of the court. A debtor 
has five days in which to satisfy a judgment voluntarily. If he fails to 
comply, compulsory execution follows within ten further days. The 
judges see that warrants of execution are proper and that assets are 
seized in the correct order. In the case of executions for embezzlement 
of state or collective property the bailiff in addition to his pay keeps 
5 per cent of what he collects. Both debtor and creditor may attend the 
actual taking of assets in execution. If the debtor moves away after 
judgment, the warrant is endorsed to the bailiff of the People’s Court 
to whose area he has moved. Many claims by organizations against 
organizations are satisfied by adjustments in bank accounts, without 
any actual execution. Some types of organizational property are exempt 
from execution. Any resistance to execution must be reported by the bai- 
liff. The debtor and creditor may attend the inventorying of the debtor’s 
goods. Claims by third parties to any such assets must be tried in court 
unless the title is too clear to dispute. The debtor may select which 
items he wishes to retain, if this leaves sufficient other items to satisfy 
the judgment. Not more than 20 per cent of his pay may be garnished 
except in cases of neglect to support his family or embezzlement of, or 
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damage to, ‘socialist property’, in which case up to 50 per cent can be 
deducted. Certain savings accounts are privileged from civil execution. 
Special organizations exist, which take the goods at the valuation made 
at the inventory and undertake to sell them on commission. The judge 
checks execution accounts and cannot close a case and sign the docket 
until notified of due execution of judgment. 

In England it is usual for a solvent debtor to satisfy a claim at some 
point short of actual execution of judgment. Complaints are sometimes 
made of ineffectiveness of execution in this country (Report on County 
Court Procedure, Cmd. 7668, April 1949, p. 26). In England, as in 
the USSR, there is a special difficulty in enforcing judgments against 
husbands and fathers for maintenance (cf. Leo Page, Fustice of the Peace 
(2nd. Ed.) p. 212). Bailiffs are not always vigilant in tracing the 
defaulter’s new address or his new sources of income. The clerk to the 
local bench of magistrates in England is given the function of a ‘collect- 
ing officer’ and is bound to see that all possible steps are taken to satisfy 
judgments of this kind. 

In England it is common to make a debtor bankrupt wherever he 
owes over {50 to more than one creditor, to ensure equality of distribu- 
tion of his assets in providing a dividend on his debts. In the USSR 
bankruptcy procedure has become merely academic. Individuals are 
not made bankrupt, probably because there are no substantial sales on 
credit to them. Where a state enterprise becomes insolvent its winding- 
up is conducted on administrative lines and the claims of its creditors 
are not the dominant factors (Abramov, Civil Procedure (1948), p. 427). 

In England resistance to execution is a contempt of court and there 
is special legislation giving civil and criminal remedies. In the USSR 
any resistance to execution is an offence. Persons who conceal a 
debtor’s assets, in order to defeat a judgment, may be punished (e.g. 
under Article 295 of the RSFSR Civil Procedure Code, cited by 
Abramov, p. 247). 


(10) EXECUTION OF CRIMINAL SENTENCE. The People’s 
Court has a number of alternative punishments to impose. Crimes 
committed by groups are regarded as a special threat to the existing 
order and attract higher sentences. Current problems are also reflected 
in sentences. Thus the Assessors’ Handbook insists on severe punish- 
ment for abortion, and for officials who use their power to serve private 
ends or neglect their duties. There is a system of ‘suspended sentence’ 
(conditional conviction) under which the punishment is remitted so 
long as the accused does not repeat the offence within a stated period. 
This lenient procedure, however, can only be applied where there are 
clear grounds. Certain types of offence are regarded as so anti-social 
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that it is excluded, e.g. embezzlement of state property. As a term of 
suspension of sentence the accused may be required to make restitu- 
tion, e.g. to return stolen goods. Imprisonment often takes the form of 
sentences to forced labour, served in most cases in camps, the inmates 
of which are employed by day on farms or in factories, in mines, on 
railway and road work and other public projects. 

The Soviet system of compulsory corrective labour is avowedly 
based on a double objective — the removal of the criminal from places 
where he has an opportunity to commit fresh crimes, and the utilization 
of his labour for socially useful purposes. The reformative side of the 
system is based on the gradual conversion of the criminal into a volun- 
tary member of society. The actual text of the Russian Prisons Code 
(translated by H. Chao in 1936 into English) supplies only the formal 
framework of the system. It throws little light on the actual workings 
of the system in its impact on the individual convict. That convicts 
form an important source of unpaid labour is obvious. The Code 
describes three main types of forced labour, (i) forced labour at the 
place of employment or near one’s home which seems often to amount 
to little more than the performance of one’s usual duties at a reduced 
wage, (ii) forced labour combined with exile, which transports the 
convict to a more or less self-contained community in which movement 
is unrestricted within certain geographical limits, and wages are com- 
parable to those of free workers, and (iii) the labour camp, a far more 
rigorous system, in which movement is confined and hard labour is 
performed in gangs or colonies, with return to the prison-camp at 
night, and the wages (on a piece-work basis) are presumably not com- 
parable to those of workers on the outside. For prisoners who have 
proved difficult to handle in other camps, special penal camps are 
provided, providing imprisonment with solitary confinement. A dis- 
tinction is drawn between factory and agricultural colonies on the one 
hand, in which emphasis is on internal self-sufficiency, with delivery 
of surplus products to the state, and ‘colonies for mass work’. These 
latter are stated to be reserved for class-hostile elements and class- 
dangerous elements, and their work is described as being performed in 
lumber camps, road-construction camps, and the like. Article 44 of the 
Code states that forced labour is appropriate to sentences for a term not 
exceeding three years, or if the term is longer and such punishment is 
specified in the sentence of the court. Output is encouraged by higher 
food rations, permission of more numerous visits by relatives, and prizes 
of various kinds. Political organization within the prison community 
is required, and favourable activity in this field is equated with high 
productivity as a reason for increased privileges. Prisoners who violate 
the rules of the camps may be sent to the penal colonies, may suffer 
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deduction in wages or be deprived of visiting privileges. Trusty 
prisoners are also used to guard the others. The MVD is now charged 
with the administration of the prison systems. 

Although the books under review are silent on this point, it appears 
from the RSFSR Criminal Procedure Code (1947 Ed., p. 211) that 
young persons must be tried on a special day reserved for such cases, 
that teachers are used as assessors, and that a defence advocate is 
appointed by the court. The parents are summoned to appear and may 
subsequently themselves be prosecuted if they appear responsible for 
the juvenile’s behaviour. The General Part of a large treatise on Soviet 
Criminal Law (1948, p. 326) deals especially with juveniles and refers 
to a decree of the Ministry of Justice of June 19th, 1943. Juveniles 
under sixteen must be tried in special divisions of the People’s Court 
in large cities where such an organization is possible. Severe punish- 
ment is directed in serious cases. In cases where the young person 
needs care and guidance he may be sent to special corrective camps. 
Special training camps under the direction of the MVD have been set 
up, for juveniles between eleven and sixteen, in which they are taught 
trades and adapted to discipline. 

The usual sentence in an English magistrates’ court is a fine or a 
short term of imprisonment. Excessive resort to fining has recently been 
criticized at meetings of the Magistrates Association. There are 
limitations on the maximum sentence they may inflict, and more 
serious cases are tried in higher courts. After conviction and before 
sentence the police give evidence as to the accused’s character and prior 
convictions, and pleas in mitigation may be made by his counsel. 

Increasing use is being made of the probation system in England. 
There is also a ‘conditional discharge’ system which is like the Soviet 
‘suspended sentence’, as the commission of another crime brings the 
original sentence into effect. In probation, properly so-called, there is 
no original sentence, but the accused is re-summoned for sentence if 
he commits a further crime or violates the conditions of the probation 
order. 

A special system of juvenile courts has been set up in England to try 
youths and girls under the age of seventeen. They use special rooms 
and try to avoid excessive formality. 40 per cent of all young offenders 
are put on probation if convicted. Many others are sent to ‘approved 
schools’ for reformation and training. Persons under seventeen are not 
imprisoned, and persons between seventeen and twenty-one are only 
sent to prison in exceptional cases. 


(11) MIXED CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS. This 
is not uncommon in many European countries. In the USSR a criminal 
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court can, and in some cases must, award damages to the victim. A 
farm worker who damages collective farming machinery must com- 
pensate for the damage, besides being punished if he has been at fault. 
A thief may be ordered to return stolen property. If state property is 
stolen there must be judgment for restitution, sometimes by double 
damages, to serve as an example, in addition to the usual punishment 
for the crime. 

In England the two sets of courts are distinct but there are analogous 
cases, e.g. a convicted thief may be ordered to return stolen goods 
under the Larceny Act, 1916. The Criminal Justice Amendment Act, 
1914, allows the court to order a defendant to pay compensation for 
wilful damage to property where that offence is tried by magistrates. A 
defendant put on probation may be required to make good any damage 
he has caused. 


(12) LEGAL EXPENSES. These are of two kinds: court fees and 
stamp duties which are exacted to help defray the expenses of paying 
the judges and other staff and maintaining the judicial system, and fees 
paid to witnesses, experts, advocates and legal counsellors (in England, 
solicitors and counsel). 

In the Soviet People’s Court no court fees are exacted from workers 
who sue for their wages, or from collective farmers who sue for the 
shares of produce which represent their labour-days. In addition to 
the specific cases cited, the judge has a discretion to relieve any plaintiff 
from paying fees. Other civil plaintiffs must pay court fees and also 
initially the expenses and travelling costs of witnesses and experts 
whom they themselves require to prove their claims. Defendants 
similarly pay for their own witnesses. Court fees are regulated, e.g. 
3 rubles for a claim of not more than 200 rubles, 5 rubles up to 500 
rubles, 2 per cent between 500-5000 rubles, 6 per cent for claims of 
5000 rubles and more. Witnesses are paid their usual wages while in 
court, but a civil party calling them pays the state the expense moneys, 
which are calculated according to what the witness would have lost had 
he or she not been paid for the time. Professional people receive pay 
for loss of average earnings. 

The payment of advocates in the USSR is explained in another work 
(Court Organization, 1948, by D. S. Karev). Lawyers belong to sets of 
law offices and chambers, each with a chief. These chambers form a 
unit for payment. No charge is made for brief oral advice on legal 
matters. Charges are made for formal advice and for representation in 
court. These charges are fixed by law. Thus 30 rubles is the maximum 
charge for starting a suit and attempting a settlement, 300 rubles for 
conducting a civil case through trial, 250 rubles for acting in a criminal 
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case, and 74 rubles for filing an appeal. Lawyers may not charge 
anything in the case of claims for support by wives and children, 
accident claims for personal injuries, or pensions claims. 

As a general rule, the successful civil party in the USSR recovers his 
costs from the unsuccessful party, i.e. not only court fees and witness 
fees but also the sums paid his advocate and legal adviser. The amount 
claimed for payments to lawyers must not, however, exceed 5 per cent 
of the total sum recovered. Costs are apportioned if a claim is only 
partly successful. Where a claim is not pecuniary in nature there are 
special tables of costs prepared by the USSR Ministry of Justice. If 
some party is exempt from paying court fees, and is successful, the 
other party must pay their equivalent to the court. In some cases both 
parties are exempt from paying court fees, and then the state bears this 
loss (Abramov, Civil Procedure, 1948, p. 244). 

In the English county court there are elaborate rules as to the costs 
which may be recovered from a successful opponent. There are fixed 
court fees, e.g. two shillings on a claim for less than {1, £3 for a claim 
for more than £300. Costs are considered too low to require the applica- 
tion of Legal Aid legislation to help poor litigants. 

If a defendant is acquitted in the USSR the state pays all the costs of 
the prosecution. If he is convicted the defendant pays costs, even if he 
is not given any punishment (RSFSR Criminal Procedure Code, Arts. 
89, 90). Costs are defined to include fees of witnesses, experts and trans- 
lators, costs of keeping and handling exhibits at the trial, and any other 
costs which arise and could not have been prevented. 

The English magistrates are empowered by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts to order either side to pay the other’s costs. A defendant who is 
fined or discharged is sometimes ordered to pay costs. It is not usual to 
do so if he is sentenced to prison. The prosecution is ordered to pay 
costs if the court feels that it was improper to start proceedings at all. 
The new Legal Aid system has not so far been applied to cases tried by 
magistrates. There are other statutes, however, under which a defen- 
dant may obtain a ‘legal aid certificate’ for his defence before magis- 
trates, and an ‘appeal aid certificate’ for the costs of an appeal from their 
decision. The procedure under these Acts is now governed by secs. 
19 and 20 of the Legal Aid Act, 1949. The services of a solicitor are 
provided, and, in difficult cases, those of counsel also. 


(13) APPEALS. The unsuccessful civil party in the People’s Court, 
or a convicted criminal, has a right to appeal within a limited time 
to the next higher court, and he is informed of this right when judgment 
is pronounced. When the time for filing an appeal has expired, it is 
still possible for the public procurator to object to the decision (‘pro- 
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test’ it), and his action is very much like an appeal (the procedure is 
described as ‘revision’, rather than ‘cassation’). The prisoner cannot 
in theory insist on such action. In practice the initiative for the pro- 
curator’s action does sometimes come from the prisoner, or from the 
unsuccessful party to civil proceedings. 

When an appeal is filed, the People’s Judge must send all the relevant 
papers to the higher court. He picks a suitable day for a hearing, and 
informs the parties where and when the appeal will be heard. 

On an appeal from a People’s Court the higher court may act in one 
of three ways. If the facts are not disputed but the law has, in the 
opinion of the higher court, been incorrectly applied, that court may 
itself substitute its decision for that of the lower court. If the People’s 
Court has failed to explore all sides of the case, or has acted on improper 
evidence, the case may be sent back for re-trial in another People’s 
Court, after further investigation has adduced further evidence. If 
there is no likelihood of fresh light being obtained, the higher court 
may quash the decision without ordering a new trial, e.g. where the 
only evidence which exists or which is likely to be found, is the uncor- 
roborated testimony of another person accused of complicity in the 
same crime. The higher court may also give a substantive decision 
where all the facts are established but the lower court has wrongly 
interpreted those facts, e.g. has made an illogical deduction. These 
rules are to be found in the Civil Procedure Code of the RSFSR 
Article 246, and the RSFSR Criminal Procedure Code 418, 419a, 420 
(cf. N. N. Polyansky (1951) Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo « Pravo, 1951/7, 
pp. 36-38). The higher court may not presume to doubt the weight of 
evidence in the lower court, as it must proceed on the basis of a note of 
the evidence and does not itself see or cross-examine the witnesses. 

Appeals are made on many grounds, e.g. errors of law, irregularities 
in procedure which have done serious injustice, failure to verify possible 
defences. Many claim that too heavy a criminal sentence has been 
imposed or excessive civil damages have been awarded. 

An appeal from a decision of the magistrates in England is fairly 
uncommon, about once in 750 cases. It is usually made to Quarter 
Sessions, another bench of magistrates who try the case at greater 
leisure. Occasionally a ‘case’ may be stated to the High Court on a 
point of law. The High Court sometimes alters a decision on the facts 
where it considers the interpretation of the facts unreasonable. Appeals 
from county courts lie to the Court of Appeal, on points of law only. 
The expense is considerable. 


(14) JUDICIAL STATISTICS. The Soviets attach great import- 
ance to this. Professor A. A. Gertsenson has written a large work on the 
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subject and Perlov’s book on Court Organization devotes much space 
to it. Reports and analyses cover such matters as delays in litigation, 
types of parties to litigation, amounts claimed, subject-matter of claim 
(e.g. relative frequency of charges of various crimes), and are sent to 
the Ministry of Justice. Their object is twofold. On the one hand they 
are designed to lead to greater judicial efficiency. On the other hand 
they throw into clearer relief the weak points in the social order. Thus 
a report on the frequency of accident claims brought against a railway 
will testify to inefficient maintenance of way or rolling stock. Repeated 
thefts at a factory suggest careless arrangements for the safety of its 
funds and its stock inventory. The results of local analysis are trans- 
mitted to local organizations and to interested parties, e.g. the manage- 
ment of the railway or factory described and prompt action is taken to 
cure the defect. A number of days each year is reserved for the tabula- 
tion of statistics. 

In England general national statistics are published, e.g. the Home 
Office publishes an annual statement of prosecutions and convictions 
for various categories of crime, in the various criminal courts (e.g. 
Cmd. 8301 (1950) published in July 1951). Annual civic judicial statis- 
tics are published by the Lord Chancellor. Specific provision for 
research into the causes of delinquency and the treatment of offenders 
is now made by section 77 of the Criminal Justice Act of 1948. To date, 
the evaluation of such statistics has been the work of individual writers 
and reformers. In the USSR Professor Gertsenson refers to the poten- 
tial importance of statistics in dealing with legal matters, such as the 
prevention of crime, but gives no instances of how this has been done, 
or what lessons have been learned (pp. 224-241). One example of how 
higher Soviet agencies exploit such information may be the circulars 
of the Ministries, and the directives of the Plenary Session of the Soviet 
Supreme Court, which often refer to a general course of misapplication 
of some law, but it seems that even here conditions brought to light in 
appeals to higher courts attract more attention than statistics. 


(15) DOMESTIC JURISDICTION. It is symptomatic of the 
present greater dignity of marriage in the USSR that the People’s 
Court, though otherwise almost unlimited in its jurisdiction, cannot 
dissolve a marriage. It conducts the ‘first stage’ of proceedings only. 
It verifies the nature of the claim, e.g. what the grounds of divorce are, 
and is required to attempt a reconciliation (though this reconciliation 
does not operate as a bar to revived proceedings). If the husband and 
wife live in different places, the People’s Courts of both places play a 
part in the proceedings, each seeing one party and his or her witnesses. 
The respondent is summoned twice, after which the case can proceed 
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without him. If the petitioner fails to appear after two summonses, the 
petition for divorce is dismissed. If the parties appear and refuse to be 
reconciled, the People’s Court announces that the ‘first stage’ of the 
case is concluded. It is then left for the petitioner to renew the pro- 
ceedings in the next higher court. 

The People’s Court does have power to order a husband to contribute 
to his wife’s support. At one time it was possible for an unmarried 
mother to compel contribution from the putative father to the support 
of the child, but this is now strictly forbidden. 

The English position is similar in some respects. The magistrates 
may make separation and maintenance orders between husband and 
wife. Domestic cases are tried separately, and the public is excluded. 
Three magistrates sit, one of them a woman. The court may ask the 
local Probation Officer to attempt a reconciliation, but is not bound to 
do so (see Leo Page, Fustice of the Peace (2nd Ed.), p. 211; Summary 
Procedure (Domestic Proceedings) Act, 1937). In practice a county 
court judge is now often given a special commission as a judge of 
Assize to enable him to grant divorces, but he does this as a temporary 
High Court judge, and not by virtue of his position as county court 
judge. Domestic relations are one of the few fields in English law in 
which civil and criminal jurisdiction is sometimes administered by a 
single court, thus resembling the Soviet practice. Affiliation proceedings 
by unmarried mothers are entertained by English magistrates’ courts. 


(16) SPECIAL PROPERTY JURISDICTION. The Soviet Peo- 
ple’s Court deals with the implementation of wills and the distribution 
of the estates of intestates. Dependants can claim against a will which 
makes insufficient provision for them and have preferred claims on 
intestacy. Family furnishings belong to relatives who lived personally 
with the intestate. The English position is now much the same. 
Dependants can claim against a will which makes inadequate provision 
for them, if they are unable to provide for themselves. The surviving 
spouse, if any, keeps the furniture and household goods. But there is 
still much more freedom in England to dispose of property by will. 
In the USSR wills are notarized and validated before the death, which 
saves a great deal of expense, e.g. there are fewer suits to have a will set 
aside on the pretext that it was executed while the testator was of 
unsound mind or under undue influence or because it is defective in 
form. 

The People’s Court deals with partitioning of flats in housing law, 
with claims by tenants against dispossession, and authorizes an 
‘exchange’ of tenants. The English county court, proceeding on far 
different theoretical bases, does much the same, largely under modern 
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legislation which protects the tenant from eviction though his landlord 
has ended the contract of tenancy. 

An interesting jurisdiction of the People’s Court is the partition of 
family land owned by peasants. Collective farmers enjoy certain areas 
as semi-private allotments. When there is a marriage, for example, an 
application may be made to re-allot this land. The principles of par- 
tition were laid down in 1943 and are stated by Ruskol and Liskovets 
(Collective Farm Law (1949), p. 159). The number of persons involved, 
the work done by each, and anything invested in the property, must be 
taken into account. The partition must not be such that the land can 
no longer be worked efficiently. 


(17) WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Collectives of 
farmers who fail to deliver the proper ‘norm’ expected of them may be 
sued collectively by the Soviet Ministry of Supply in the People’s 
Court, in a civil action (Ruskol and Liskovets, p. 134). A single collec- 
tive farmer may bring a civil action in a People’s Court against his 
collective farm for payment of his labour-days if the amount of the claim 
is already agreed upon within the Kolkhoz but payment is wrongfully 
withheld (ibid., p. 88). An actual case is cited, in which a farmer sued 
for a quantity of grain, representing the value of his claim (ibid., p. 95). 
Criminal proceedings are taken in cases where members of collectives 
fraudulently appropriate collective property. In many other cases an 
ordinary civil action is used, e.g. where there is a genuine dispute as to 
whether land belongs to a collective. Actions may be used, in some cases 
to recover in kind, in others in money, against various organizations who 
are supplied with agricultural produce by a collective farm. In some 
cases land has passed temporarily to another occupier, who then refuses 
to restore it to the collective farm. The court is warned to be watchful of 
any evidence of violations of the constitution of the collective farm, by 
which its property is being dealt with as the private property of others. 

In labour law there are special conciliation commissions (RKK) which 
deal with many kinds of labour-management disputes. In case the trade 
union authorities are dissatisfied with the result, proceedings can be 
taken in the People’s Court. Where such proceedings are taken the 
worker enjoys various advantages, e.g. no court fees are charged, the 
proceedings are accelerated so that the trial takes place within five days 
of the beginning of proceedings, and sums awarded are paid immediately 
up to a month’s wages. 

In England the ordinary courts are losing much of their industrial 
jurisdiction. Many matters affecting farm workers and tenants are 
decided by special Lands Tribunals or Ministries. The workmen’s 
compensation cases, which were once an important part of the county 
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court’s work, have been transferred to new judicial bodies appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor under the National Insurance Acts. 


(18) REPORTS TO ELECTORS. In the USSR the judge is elected 
for a fixed term and reports to his electorate by making speeches at 
various local centres, e.g. at factories or in schools or at housewives’ 
meetings. This is emphasized by a directive of the Ministry of Justice 
of March 13th, 1950. The judge must show how he is co-operating with 
state policy and how efficiently his court is conducted. He must also use 
these addresses educationally. He must tell a factory audience whether 
he gets too many cases of negligent use of machines by them prosecuted 
before him, and he must tell a gathering at a collective farm if the farm 
has been sued for failure to reach its target. He must also outline new 
legislation and explain any matters of law-enforcement which are the 
particular concern of the State. He reports on the way in which his 
various assessors have worked, and these have an opportunity to reply, 
and even a duty to explain their opinion of the working of the judge’s 
court. A judge is expected to write to the Press on legal problems and 
generally act as a propagandist for the government. 

In England the corresponding judges are appointed for life by the 
Lord Chancellor and are seldom removed and nothing analogous exists. 
In some American States judges are still elected for fixed terms and are 
sensitive to public opinion, but their reports are made in campaigning 
for particular elections, and are not periodic reports on the Soviet 
model, for which time is left deliberately in the court’s timetable. 


A. KIRALFY 





SOVIET CRIMINAL LAW 


V. D. Menshagin and Z. A. Vyshinskaya, Sovetskoye Ugolovnoye Pravo, 
Moscow, Yurizdat, 1950, 519 pp. 


This volume is used as a textbook by the Juridical Schools of the Ministry 
of Justice (to be distinguished from the law faculties of the universities). In 
its particular field, this book supplies the training for the less ambitious 
people’s judge, for the clerk to the court and for the people’s assessor with an 
ambition to become a judge, and it may be regarded as typical of the training 
available to such people through the correspondence courses of the Ministry 
of Justice. The comparatively large space (204 pp.) occupied in this textbook 
by problems of the General Part of the Criminal Code indicates the extent 
to which the discussion of general problems such as the different aspects of 
guilt and responsibility, the interpretation of the law, analogy, etc., has been 
brought down to meet the requirements of judicial practice. The issues of the 
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General Part? as well as the treatment of particular offences are illustrated by 
court cases; although the selection is naturally dominated by the juridical- 
didactic value of these examples, the student with a predominantly sociolo- 
gical interest will find more case-material here than is available elsewhere.* 

In a textbook serving the needs of the practitioner of ordinary justice, the 
points mostly touched on in Western discussions on Soviet Criminal Justice 
are naturally in abeyance. Administrative Law is not included because it 
is concerned with minor offences (for example, against customs regulations) 
which do not deserve criminal prosecution (pp. 15-16); the functions of the 
Ministry of State Security are not mentioned in the book at all; but there is 
quite an extensive treatment of Counter-revolutionary Offences and also of 
offences against the Official Secrets Act, while the treatment of Military 
Offences? is fairly short. The inevitable attacks against Western theories are 
mainly directed against the sociological and anthropological interpretations 
of crime which justify the imprisonment of ‘potential criminals’ without 
proven guilt‘ and the whole treatment of the subject is permeated by an 
emphasis on the need to establish subjective guilt (which includes criminal 
negligence), as distinct from the undesirable objective results of a person’s 
actions or omissions for which, however, he could not be made responsible. 
One of the most interesting impressions given by this text-book concerns the 
extent to which, by a number of decrees establishing new penalties for 
individual offences, a new system of penal sanctions has come into existence.* 
It is amazing to what an extent all these measures (each of which, in isolation, 
might be interpreted as taken to meet some emergency) together represent a 
new and coherent penal system. 

The Codes of the NEP period, enacted in 1922-6, appear to provide little 


1 Naturally, many problems treated in the General Part of the Soviet Criminal Code, 
such as concepts of guilt, negligence, accentuating and mitigating circumstances are 
substantially the same as those met in the codes of other countries, though there are 
certain problems peculiar to the Soviet and some other codes, such as analogy, and a 
few unique to the Soviet Code, such as certain punishments and the importance 
ascribed to public policy. 

2 The best selection available in the West, unhappily only in mimeographed form, 
is John N. Hazard and Morris L. Weisberg, Cases and Readings on Soviet Law (Parker 
School of Foreign and Comparative Law, Columbia University, New York). For a 
discussion of the materials, cf. the present reviewer’s article in The American Slavic 
Review, Autumn 1951. The cases in this material are taken from the whole Soviet 
period: in a textbook like the one reviewed here it can be taken for granted that all 
cases quoted are still regarded as binding precedents and that the obsolete ones have 
been omitted. 

3 Military offences form part of the general Criminal Code. The comparatively 
short treatment, which satisfies the need for a systematic study of the subject, does not 
create the impression that the average judicial worker is likely to be employed in his 
specialist field in his capacity as a Reserve Officer of the Army. 

‘The implied polemic against earlier stages in the development of Soviet Law 
(cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, pp. 109-11 and 208) remains purely implicit: all the earlier 
legislative enactments (including the Guiding Principles on Criminal Law of 1919, 
which were drafted by Stuchka) are treated in a positive way (the more sophisticated 
theories of Pashukanis and others do not come within the purview of a book like this). 

5 Most of these decrees are known to the Western specialist at least from an occa- 
sional mention here and there even if the full text was not in the publications received 
in this country. (For instance, for the decree on higher criminal sanction against 
rape, Moskovsky Bolshevik, January 6th, 1949, but none of the leading national 
publications is quoted as a source, p. 325.) 
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difficulty; the hierarchy of crimes ranged from the smaller offences against the 
rules of administration, with which the slighter property offences were 
equated, to maximum penalties (of five to ten years’ imprisonment) for 
offences against the human person, including murder, with which the more 
serious cases of officials’ crimes were equated.* Outside this ordinary scheme of 
penalties (which was dominated both by sympathy with the committers 
of property offences which might be caused by poverty, and by the pre- 
dominant desire to re-educate the offender), there stood capit+! punishment 
as an emergency measure to be applied against the convinced and therefore 
incorrigible political opponent, the more serious case of official corruption, 
and against the most dangerous type of professional criminal, whose actions 
might be brought under the heading of banditry, if armed robbery were 
committed in groups. During the collectivization of agriculture, when 
plunder or destruction of socialized property became a current, and most 
dangerous, offence, by the law of August 7th, 1932, it was assigned a place at 
the upper end of ordinary punishment even if not within the capital range; 
during the purges, when convictions for the most serious counter-revolution- 
ary crimes became an everyday matter, very long sentences of imprisonment 
(up to a maximum of twenty-five years) were introduced as an alternative 
to the death penalty. 

During the last 15 years a number of new offences have been defined: 
absenteeism was made an offence (1940) at the lowest end of the scale of 
penalties, somewhat higher in the scale came abortion (1936) and hooliganism 
(1935 and 1940). In 1947 offences against the Official Secrets Act, even if 
committed by mere negligence, were threatened with imprisonment varying 
from five to twenty years. In the same year, similar penalties were enacted 
for theft of private property, and for all kinds of offences against public 
property; in 1949 the penalty for rape (which was already almost as great as 
that for murder) was increased to 10-15 years. In the outcome, the more 
serious crimes against persons (apart from rape) and officials’ offences occupy 
a middle place in the scale of punishment, while capital punishment in 
peace-time is restricted to the most serious cases of treason and espionage. 
It would be mistaken to interpret the scale thus created as a scale of evalua- 
tions and to suppose, for example, that the second theft committed by some 
person is regarded in the USSR as something more serious than a murder 
committed for jealousy; it is precisely for this reason that certain conclusions 
regarding the frequency of some offences, and the urgency for a deterrent 
against them, may be drawn. To some extent the greater severity of ordinary 
judicial procedure reflects the mere absorption of former extraordinary pro- 
cedure (the twenty years in the labour camp which now may be imposed 
by court sentence on the robber in many cases replaces the execution squad 
of the NKVD): the very combination of these two trends is, however, worth 
noticing. RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 

6 Art. 109 of the Code, which provides for penalties of between six months and ten 
years of imprisonment, envisages a conglomeration of quite different types of offence, 
which are quite well distinguished in judicial practice. For this reason it is under 


continuous attack by all opponents of judge-made law within the Soviet legal pro- 
fession. 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
RADEK’S ‘POLITICAL SALON’ IN BERLIN 1919 


In the October 1926 issue of the Soviet literary monthly Krasnaya Nov 
(pp. 139-175) Karl Radek published under the title ‘November’ his remin- 
iscences from the outbreak of German revolution in November 1918 to his 
return to Moscow after 13 months’ stay in Berlin, at the end of January 1920. 
These reminiscences appear to have been republished as a pamphlet in 1927, 
but with the omission of the section relating to his conversations with leading 
Germans.’ This would suggest that these passages had been thought indis- 
creet in some quarters;? and I have found only one incidental reference to 
these conversations in Radek’s later published writings. Since files of 
Krasnaya Nov are now difficult to find (so far as I know, no British library 
has one), it has seemed worth while to print a translation of the most interest- 
ing sections of these reminiscences. 

Section 1 ‘Days of the Downfall of German Imperialism’ describes the 
receipt of the news of the German collapse in Moscow, and Radek’s departure 
for Berlin with Yoffe, Rakovsky, Bukharin and Ignatov as delegates to the 
All-German Congress of Soviets. Sections 2-7 (not translated, and bearing the 
titles ‘General Falkenhayn’s Prisoner’, ‘Illegally into Germany with the 
Retreating German Army’, ‘In Berlin’, “The Putsch and Murder of Rosa and 
Karl’, ‘Arrest’ and ‘Investigation’) describe how the delegates were detained 
and turned back at the frontier by German troops; how Radek alone, dis- 
guising himself as an Austrian, crossed the frontier illegally in the company 
of Reuter-Friesland, an Independent Social Democrat who had been a prisoner 
of war in Russia; how he participated in Berlin in the foundation of the Ger- 
man Communist Party and in the events of January 1919, which ended in the 
brutal assassination of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht; and how he 
himself was arrested on February 12th, 1919, and kept in confinement and 
under constant cross-examination in the Moabit prison. 

Sections 8-10 (‘A Political Salon’, ‘Illegal Work in Prison’ and ‘Half Free’) 
cover the period from his transfer in August 1919 to a privileged room in the 
prison where he was allowed to receive visitors down to his departure from 
Berlin in January 1920; these are of the greatest political interest and are here 
translated in full. Section 11, not translated, describes his return to Moscow 
through Poland.* 


1 B. Nikolaevsky, Novy Zhurnal, no. 1 (N.Y. 1942), p. 244: I have failed to trace the 
pamphlet. 

2 It is worth noting that there had been embarrassing revelations of the secret 
German-Soviet military arrangements in the German Reichstag in December 1926; 
after this it may have seemed particularly undesirable to publicize Radek’s early con- 
tacts with German military and official circles. 

3 The chronology of Radek’s imprisonment and the successive stages of his release 
and return to Russia can be established with fair precision. The only date mentioned 
by him is that of his arrest—February 12th, 1919. His transfer to the privileged room 
after the ending of the examination occurred when ‘the heroic Hungarian revolution 
had already been crushed’, i.e. after August 1st, 1919. His removal to Reibnitz’s 
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The major interest of Radek’s narrative lies in the anticipations it affords 
of elements which later became dominant in Soviet foreign policy. During 
the greater part of his stay in Berlin, Radek was completely isolated from 
Moscow; not till Kopp arrived as semi-official Soviet representative in 
November 1919 were anything like regular communications established. 
Whatever he said or did at this time, therefore, was without instructions from 
Moscow. Nor was anyone in Moscow informed of what was taking place in 
Germany, except through the radio and through often belated newspapers. 

In Germany Radek, at a time when the Bolshevik leaders in Russia still 
believed that revolution in Europe was a matter of months, learned to take the 
far soberer view of its prospects which was dictated by German conditions. 
In his own words he came to recognize ‘that the first wave of the revolution 
had receded’ and ‘that the task was to organize the masses for the next 
revolutionary wave’; and this involved not shock tactics, but patient propa- 
ganda through trade unions, factory committees and parliamentary elections. 
He thus came to contemplate the advantages of temporary collaboration with 
other Left parties, even proposing to Stampfer ‘a temporary bloc with the 
Social-Democrats’ as a defence ‘against counter-revolution’. These ideas 
would have been highly unorthodox in the Moscow of 1919; when Radek 
returned, his premise that the European revolution would be ‘a lengthy 
process’ caused ‘much head-shaking’ on the part of Bukharin, and probably 
of others. But Radek may reasonably claim to have been the first begetter 
of the slogans ‘to the Masses’ and ‘the United Front’ adopted by Comintern 
in 192!. 

If, however, Radek was an innovator in terms of party tactics, he was even 
more of an innovator in the field of Soviet diplomacy. It is no doubt possible 
to read back too much of our later knowledge into the conversations with 
Reibnitz, Rathenau, Bauer and Hintze; but the germ can indisputably be found 
there not only of Rapallo and much that came after, but also of the specific 
alliance between Russian Bolshevism and Right-wing German nationalism 
which found its expression in Radek’s ‘Schlageter campaign’ of 1923. It was 
Radek who iirst saw the possibility of using the Versailles treaty as an instru- 
ment, not — as Comintern first wished to use it — for hastening the proletar- 
ian revolution in Germany, but for forging a military and diplomatic alliance 
between Soviet Russia and Germany, not on ideological grounds, but on the 


private apartment took place some time after the beginning of Soviet negotiations with 
Estonia, i.e. after December 2nd, 1919: the preface to a volume of his essays and 
articles under the title In den Reihen der Deutschen Revolution 1909-1919 (Munich 
1921) is dated ‘Gefangnis Lehrterstrasse, Dezember 5 1919’. The exact duration of 
his stay in the apartments of Reibnitz and Schmidt is not recorded, but his departure 
from Berlin can be placed about the middle of January 1920. In section 11, Radek 
relates that on his way through Poland he wrote an open letter to Daszynski, the leader 
of the Polish Socialist Party, which was published later in the party newspaper Rodotnik. 
This has not been available, but according to a translation published in Soviet Russia 
(N.Y.) May ist, 1920, pp. 448-449, the letter bore the date January 22nd, 1920. 
There was some further slight delay before his departure from Poland for Moscow, 
where he arrived in time to address the Moscow Soviet on January 28th (Izvestia, 
January 29th, 1920). Preoccupation about Polish military intentions had just become 
acute: the first question put to him on his arrival by Chicherin and Karakhan related 
not to Germany, but to the situation in Poland. 
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basis of a common hostility to the Western imperialist Powers. The idea, 
which first appears in Radek’s conversation with Talaat and Enver in relation 
to Turkey, is somewhat less explicit in his German conversations: but the 
undertones are unmistakable. On the German side, it was Seeckt who, more 
than anyone else, eventually brought about Soviet-German co-operation; and, 
if he was not among Radek’s visitors (one of the heads of the Reichswehr 
would scarcely have taken the risk), he had been closely associated with Enver 
in Turkey during the war, and may well have been aware of what passed be- 
tween Enver and Radek*. On the Soviet side, Radek remained the most 
consistent protagonist of this policy till 1923; the Rapallo treaty of 1922 was 
his vindication. But when he returned to Moscow in 1920 any such ideas 
were still anathema. Lenin in The Infantile Disease of ‘Leftism’ in Communism 
in April 1920 went out of his way to argue against unconditional opposition 
to the Versailles treaty as a policy in Germany. 

For more detailed attempts to fit the Radek conversations into their 
historical context the reader may be referred to my recently published 
German-Soviet Relations Between the Two World Wars 1919-1939 and to the 
forthcoming third volume of The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923. 

I have annotated the text of the reminiscences and appended to them a note 
kindly contributed by Mr. M. Philips Price, so far as is known Radek’s only 
visitor at this time from Western Europe. 

E. H. Carr 


NOVEMBER 
(A page of recollections) 
by Karl Radek 


I. THE DAYS OF THE DOWNFALL OF GERMAN IMPERIALISM 


Comrade Yoffe, our Political Representative in Berlin, called me on the 
Hughes machine.® ‘I have just learned,’ he reported, ‘that the German Govern- 
ment has decided to approach the Allies with an offer for an armistice and 
peace negotiations.’ 

The very fact that Yoffe transmitted the information, not in code, but 
openly, not only removed all doubt of the authenticity of the news but also 
showed that he saw no need for restraint. Nevertheless I asked him cautiously: 
‘Are you aware of the significance of your information and its possible con- 
sequences?’ 

Yoffe replied: ‘I take full responsibility for the information’. 

It goes without saying that I immediately passed on the information to the 


4 Among those in touch with Radek was a member of Seeckt’s staff named Késtring, 
later (as General Késtring) German military attaché in Moscow. His role was des- 
cribed by him in an interview in Svenska Dagbladet of September 5th, 1949; but the 
authenticity of some of the statements then made (e.g. that a meeting took place 
between Seeckt and Radek) was afterwards denied by Késtring himself (A. Fredborg, 
Storrbritannien och den ryska Frdgan, 1951, p. 196, note 52). Késtring was responsible 
for arranging Enver’s flight to Moscow. 

5 The Hughes machine was a form of teleprinter in use for communications between 
Moscow and Berlin. 
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Government. Its effect on us was like the news of liberation. The situation 
had much deteriorated in the last months. Our intelligence reports showed 
that the ring around the neck of Soviet Russia was tightening from day to day. 
The Germans were not only in the Ukraine, but also establishing contact with 
Krasnov and Denikin. White detachments were training in Pskov. Rakovsky, 
passing through Vienna, saw in a hotel a completely undisguised sign-board 
of a recruiting office. The Germans had strengthened their position in 
Finland, and Petrograd was threatened. In our opinion, the Germans were 
reckoning with the return of Belgium to the Allies and were therefore pre- 
paring to seize Moscow and Petrograd, in order to have in their hands a 
bargaining counter. Several memoirs which appeared after the German 
revolution, have fully confirmed our misgivings. The records of the deliber- 
ations of the German Government, published in 1919, show in black and 
white that General Hoffmann was demanding authority to close the ring. But 
now the Germans were offering talks on peace. Obviously the position at the 
front was worse than we had assumed. Nevertheless comrade Sverdlov told 
the officials of the Narkomindel and the People’s Commissariat for War: ‘Be 
on your guard. Autumn flies bite hard.’ 

We awaited developments with extreme tension. Every day brought fresh 
news of the growing panic in Berlin. The cat and mouse game began. Wilson 
began to drop undisguised hints of the need to remove the Hohenzollerns as a 
condition of peace negotiations. He combined the Hoffmanite method of 
threats with the propaganda methods of Trotsky. The wireless of the Allied 
Governments was informing the whole world of Wilson’s correspondence 
with the German Government. These radio tickings dealt the German front 
no less dangerous blows than the American and French guns. Bukharin, from 
Berlin, reported the growing ferment among the workers, and the crystalliz- 
ation of the revolutionary left wing among the Independents. News came of 
the release of Liebknecht. We received from him a few glowing lines. We 
felt that the German revolution had a leader. The Independents asked us to 
stop the payment of the tribute imposed on us by the Peace of Brest. Vladimir 
Ilyich objected. ‘It is worth while paying so that Yoffe can still remain in 
Berlin,’ he said. And we sent the gold. Suddenly came the news of the break- 
through on the Bulgarian front. This was followed by the report that Austria 
was surrendering to the enemy. The Austrian Ambassador, de Poteri, a 
polished cleanshaven little old man, like an eighteenth-century toy, came 
running to me; he was perplexed. I showed him on the map the demands 
which Italy had presented to Austria. The old man, usually so correct, 
burst into tears. 

‘Oh, come!’ I tried to calm him, ‘it would be understandable if you were a 
German Ambassador. But what does it matter to you, a Hungarian of Italian 
origin, if Austria is nibbled at, or if she crumbles somewhat!’ 

— ‘You see, I have been in the diplomatic service for 35 years and patriotism 
is partly a habit and partly a diplomatic duty.’ 

The glad news came of the beginning of the revolution in Austria. It was 
Saturday night, when the papers were already in the printing presses. Ilyich 
and Sverdlov instructed me to write an appeal. ‘But where shall we print it? 
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There are no compositors to be got.’ “There will be,’ said Bela Kun; ‘just 
produce bread and sausages.’ And with the pupils of the Hungarian Party 
School he went at once to look for compositors among the war prisoners. At 
four a.m. he rushed in for the manuscript of the appeal. And when I got into 
the street in the morning, the leaflets with the news of the revolution in 
Austria were circulating from hand to hand. From every corner of the town 
demonstrations were moving towards the Moscow Soviet. From the balcony 
of the Soviet we were looking on to the sea of heads which came in waves from 
Strastnaya Square and Mokhovaya Street. Suddenly there was shouting 
which grew into a roar. A car was slowly moving through the crowd. We 
guessed that Ilyich, unable to stay any longer in the Kremlin, had, for the 
first time since his injury in the attempt on his life, come out. Kun and I 
ran out to meet him. His face showed excitement and at the same time 
profound anxiety. I did not understand at that moment why this champion 
of the revolution was anxious. When Ilyich appeared on the balcony, tens of 
thousands of workers burst into wild cheering. Never have I seen anything 
like it again. Until late in the evening the workers and Red Army soldiers were 
filing past. The world revolution had come. The mass of the people were 
listening to its iron tramp. Our isolation was over. 

Another telegram from Yoffe. He was being expelled from Berlin. What 
was the meaning of this? Are the Social Democrats afraid of our propaganda? 
Ilyich interpreted the matter differently. Germany, capitulating before the 
Entente, was offering the latter her services in the struggle against the Russian 
revolution. This was his solution of the riddle. As we know, it was perfectly 
correct. Erzberger plainly offered the Allies, in return for more advantageous 
peace terms, to throw the German troops against Soviet Russia. Yoffe was 
put on the train within 24 hours. But he had not yet reached our frontier 
when the wireless station in Khodynka picked up a telegram sent from a war- 
ship in Kiel: “Today we are burying the first victims of the revolution. The 
Red Flag has been hoisted over the German fleet. May it be hoisted over 
the whole of Germany, and may our victims be the last.’ The telegram, trans- 
mitted from Khodynka, lay before me. I drove immediately to Khodynka. 
We were calling Kiel incessantly, but the radio station in Nauen was jamming 
us. However, within a few hours we had already intercepted from the Allied 
radio stations news of the revolution in Germany. Yoffe’s train arrived in 
Borisov. We gave him the news by telegram and told him not to leave the 
territory occupied by German troops, for we were immediately going to 
propose to the new German revolutionary Government a revocation of the 
expulsion order made by the last Imperial Government. I began to call the 
Berlin Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The connections, which went through 
Kovno, had been cut by General Hoffmann. In the end the Ministry 
replied. 

— ‘Who is at the other end?’ 

— ‘The telegraphist of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Berlin.’ 

— ‘Call Herr Haase, the People’s Commissar.’ 

— ‘He is not in the Ministry.’ 

— ‘Call his Deputy, Minister Solf.’ 
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— ‘He is not in the Ministry.’ 

— ‘Who is deputizing for them?’ 

— ‘There is no one in the Ministry. Everyone has run away.’ 

— ‘Then find some one to look for Haase or Liebknecht.’ 

— ‘There is no one to send.’ 

— ‘I order you in the name of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of Soviets and on your responsibility before the Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies of Berlin.’ 

Silence. But the connection had not been interrupted. The apparatus kept 
up the signal Berlin. Berlin. Berlin. Berlin. At last an answer. 

— ‘Very well. I shall go and look.’ 

In the factories something which defies description was going on. I had 
never seen such elation. I spoke in the Prokhorov plant. I said that the 
German revolution was not only our greatest victory, but at the same time 
our supreme duty. Only this summer we had learned what hunger was. But 
they, the German workers, had lived for three years on two ounces of bread 
and turnips. I said that, out of our scanty means, we would have to help the 
German revolution with bread. I watched with greatest attention the faces of 
the audience. Always in meetings, at a difficult moment, my eyes look for the 
weakest link in the chain. I always select the most backward worker and I 
speak solely for him or her, and if that hearer is convinced one can be sure of 
having convinced them all. But now, in front of me, there were faces full of 
elation. I could not find anyone indifferent or tired. ‘Even if we starve, we 
shall help our German brothers!’ This cry of mine was unanimously taken 
up by the masses of workers. 

I returned to the Commissariat. The German Embassy informed me by 
phone that Berlin was calling us. I followed Chicherin to the Denezhny Lane. 
At first the Independent deputy Oskar Cohn came to the apparatus. He 
informed me briefly of the situation. He expressed the hope that Yoffe would 
soon be able to return to Berlin. He announced that the vice-president of the 
Government of the People’s Commissars, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Georg Haase, was going to speak to me. Haase, with a lawyer’s politeness, 
conveyed to us the greetings of the Government of the People’s Commissars, 
and their thanks for our offer of bread. He hesitated for a moment. There 
was an uneasy silence. I felt the beating of my heart. Comrade Chicherin 
and I stood without taking our eyes from the tape. Slowly the letters began 
to appear: 

‘But as we are aware that there is hunger in Russia, we ask you to divert 
the bread which you are prepared to sacrifice for the German revolution to the 
benefit of the hungry in Russia. The President of the American Republic, 
Wilson, has guaranteed to Germany the supply of bread and fats required for 
feeding the population during the winter. . . .’ 

I saw the face of the old textile woman worker of the Prokhorov plant who, 
despite her hungry children at home, willingly sacrificed a piece of bread in 
order to help the German brothers. Her outstretched hand remained hanging 
in mid air. The leader of the German revolution, Haase, was prepared to take 
bread and fats from the leader of American plutocracy. He did not want help 
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from the Russian revolution. A second August 4th;* Judas Iscariot completed 
his betrayal. 

We inquired whether Yoffe’s expulsion remained in force. Haase replied 
that his Government would be glad to enter negotiations with us on the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, but he asked that, before negotiations 
began, the German consuls still remaining in Moscow should be permitted to 
leave for Berlin in order to report, while comrade Yoffe should proceed to 
Moscow; and afterwards both Governments could come to terms. Our worst 
expectations were confirmed. We stated that we had no intention of detaining 
the German consuls, but that we were notifying the Government of the 
People’s Commissars that the General Staff of the German forces in the 
Baltic, Belorussia and Lithuania was arming the bourgeoisie, and suppressing 
the workers and peasants; this was liable to lead to clashes with our troops, for, 
having annulled the Treaty of Brest, we did not consider these territories as 
having seceded from the RSFSR. In our opinion, the population of these 
territories must determine its fate by a free vote, which was impossible in 
the presence of the armed forces of Germany, or under conditions where the 
bourgeoisie had arms and the workers and peasants had none. On these 
grounds, we should regard as in«ispensable negotiations with plenipotent- 
iaries of the Government of the People’s Commissars. We were suggesting 
that for this purpose Yoffe or someone else should go to Berlin, or that a 
German plenipotentiary should come to Moscow. Haase replied wearily and 
briefly that he would convey our offer to his Government. We pointed out 
that time was short. Any day could lead to a clash. He answered that he could 
not on his own responsibility fix the time limit for the reply. Then we replied: 
‘We are informing you that, unless we receive from you within three days a 
definite answer to the questions raised by us, the Red Army will have freedom 
of action, and the responsibility for complications in the evacuation of your 
forces will be entirely yours.’ ‘I shall endeavour to accelerate the reply’, 
announced Haase and, after some conventional courtesies, discontinued the 
conversation. 

The position was quite clear. The same night a long radio telegram was 
sent to the Berlin Soviet, defining the policy of Ebert and Haase as the policy 
of a deal with the Allied bourgeoisie against the Russian and German revolu- 
tion. We informed the Berlin Soviet of the desire of VTsIK to send a delega- 
tion to the projected congress of German Soviets. The very same night, I 
wrote a pamphlet for distribution among the German soldiers entitled “Trau, 
Schau, Wem?’ (‘Know Thine Enemy!) 

The Austrian and German war prisoners had seized the premises of their 
Embassies. The Austrian Ambassador, de Poteri, came to see me. 

‘Well, are they inconveniencing you a lot?’ 

‘No’, he replied with a smile, ‘they are very nice young men, they left me 
my bedroom and the study. They have settled down in all the other rooms. 
But if you are so kind as to concern yourself about my affairs, then you could 
perhaps draw their attention to the fact that I have no objection to their 


® August 4th, 1914, was the date on which the Social-Democratic fraction in the 
German Reichstag voted unanimously for the war credits. 
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receiving girls at night, but is it really necessary for them to pass through 
my bedroom? I am not old enough yet to remain indifferent to young 
girls.’ 

De Poteri had more life in him than the Austrian Monarchy. And I asked 
Comrade Tomann not to annoy him unnecessarily. 

The German officials behaved with unheard of cowardice. Only the 
Military Attaché, Col. Schubert, came to me, in order to borrow the Commun- 
ist Manifesto and Anti-Duehring. He had read Lenin’s State and Revolution 
and showed in his conversation glimpses of an understanding of what was 
happening. 

We received an invitation to the Congress of German Soviets, signed by 
Brutus Molkenbuhr. A delegation was formed consisting of comrades Yoffe, 
Rakovsky, Bukharin, myself and Ignatov. We had a meeting with Lenin and 
Sverdlov in order to discuss our line of conduct at the Congress. After the 
talk, Ilyich stopped me. His face was as worried as it had been on the balcony 
of the Moscow Soviet. 

“The gravest moment has arrived. Germany is beaten. The Entente’s road 
to Russia is cleared. Even if Germany does not take part in the campaign 
against us, the hands of the Allies are free. Franchet d’Esperet can move with 
the whole Balkan army of the Allies through Hungary and Rumania against 
the Ukraine. They can throw troops across the Dardanelles. The Straits are 
in their hands.’ 

‘The troops longing for peace will hardly want to go against us,’ I replied. 

‘They will send over coloured troops. How will you work among them?” 

‘We shall use pictures. But coloured troops will hardly stand our climate. 
If revolution does not come soon to the countries of the Allies and they are 
able to send their armies into Russia then these armies will disintegrate 
here’, I said. 

‘We shall see,’ was Ilyich’s reply. 

Later, in a speech made in 1920, he recollected this conversation. He began 
to instruct me on my work, in the event of my remaining in Germany. 

— ‘Remember that you will act in the rear of the enemy. Intervention is 
inevitable, and much will depend on the situation in Germany.’ 

— ‘The German revolution’, I answered intently, ‘is too great an event to 
be regarded as a diversion in the rear of the enemy.’ 

— ‘Yes,’ said Ilyich, ‘I don’t suggest that you should force developments; 
they will proceed according to the internal laws of the German revolution.’ 


(Sections 2-7 are not translated) 


8. A POLITICAL SALON 
The investigation was concluded. With it, my isolation came to an end. I 
was kept in jail and was told that I should be released when Soviet Russia 
returned the hostages taken for me and when it would be possible to send me. 
I was allowed to have visitors. Apart from comrade Frieda Winkelmann, a 
German teacher and old friend who, with extraordinary self-denial was 
feeding and bringing up the children of our illegal comrades and who looked 
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after me in prison, the first who hastened to visit me was my old friend the 
Swiss comrade Moor, an ex-member of the First International who, for the 
remainder of his life, belonged to the Left wing of the Swiss labour movement. 
I made his acquaintance as early as 1904 when I was studying in Berne, where 
he was editing the Party paper. During the war he helped those of our com- 
rades who had no legal documents; he was guarantor for Lenin and Zinoviev 
when they were expelled from Austria to Switzerland. The old man came from 
a German aristocratic family, but having become a socialist during his 
university years, he broke with it and worked as an agitator and editor in 
Switzerland. A man of immense erudition, especially in history, with an ardent 
temperament, he could not fit into the narrow, philistine frame of Switzerland. 
He was friendly with the Narodovoltsy, supported out of his scanty means 
Warynski and Dickstein, the leaders of the first Socialist party in Poland, and 
had incessant conflicts with the Swiss Party on account of his radicalism and 
Bohemian way of life. The respectable burghers could forgive him neither his 
disbelief in democracy, nor his weakness for women. And on the occasion of 
the many splits, in which he was the chief figure, the walls of the city of Berne 
were frequently adorned with placards on the harm of radicalism leading to 
free love as shown by the amorous adventures of Karl Moor, whose conduct 
was an ‘honour’ to his family. Moor’s parents died before the war, and he 
inherited a considerable fortune. He supported us Bolsheviks and Spartakists, 
and immediately after the Revolution he hastened to Russia. When I was 
arrested he came to Germany and, using his connections with the German 
Social Democracy then in power, and with the German militarists among 
whom he had many relations, he worked behind the scenes in order to get me 
out of prison. Though he did not succeed, it is to a large extent due to him 
that nothing happened to me in jail. Moor brought me a mass of encouraging 
news about the situation in Russia and began to arrange for visits of people 
who, without his assistance, would not have been able to get to me. Within 
a few days my cell had become a political salon. 

Two of my first guests were the former Grand Vizier Talaat Pasha, the Head 
of the Young Turk Government, and his War Minister Enver Pasha, the hero 
of the defence of Tripoli. After the rout of Turkey, they lived semi-illegally 
in Berlin — the Entente was demanding their extradition — and they were 
planning how to conduct the further defence of Turkey. Enver, having fled 
after the rout through Soviet Russia illegally to Germany, was the first to 
bring home to the German militarists that Soviet Russia was a new and 
growing world force with which they would have to count, if they in fact 
meant to struggle against the Entente. I knew Talaat from the time of Brest- 
Litovsk. There I had seen him at the victors’ table. Here in the Berlin prison, 
a broken man, he recalled that he was the son of a telegraphist and himself 
a former telegraphist, and kept saying that the Moslem East could free itself 
from slavery only with the support of the popular masses and an alliance with 
Soviet Russia. They described their relations with Kemal Pasha, who was 
leading the defence of Turkey after her defeat in the world war, in such a way 
as to suggest that, while Kemal was allegedly compelled to dissociate himself 
from the fallen Young Turk regime, there were no essential divergences 
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between them, and they were organizing help for him abroad. I tried to 
persuade them to go to Russia, which in fact Enver Pasha did later on. Talaat 
Pasha was killed by Armenians in revenge for the inhuman massacres. We 
discussed the Armenian question many times. Talaat did not defend his 
policy, but pointed out that, surrounded as they were on all sides by the 
Entente which used the Armenians as an element of internal disruption, they 
were compelled to resort to the most brutal measures. I must say that Talaat 
struck me as a man with great innate intelligence and will power; he spoke a 
mixture of broken German and French. Enver Pasha, expressing himself 
freely in French and German, nervous by temperament, gave the impression 
of an unstable man who had completely lost his balance and was fighting 
more for his personal position than for his country. 

Then, without any preliminaries, came Rathenau. I knew him only from 
his books, from his activity as president of the board of the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitaetsgesellschaft (AEG), and as the organizer of Germany’s raw 
materials supply during the war. I had occasion later on to meet him many 
times in his capacity as German Minister for Foreign Affairs, and I was able 
to form a clear idea of this very complicated man. Already at the first meeting, 
his basic qualities became evident to me —a great abstract intellect, the 
absence of any intuition and a morbid vanity. Crossing his legs, he asked 
permission to give his views on the world situation. He spoke for more than 
an hour, listening attentively to the sound of his own voice. Soviet Russia 
would not be defeated. Tsarism was rotten through and through; there was 
nothing to induce the Russian peasant to return to the yoke of the landlords; 
the Russian bourgeoisie had always been weak. But we should not be carried 
away by our military victories. The Huns had also been victorious. The 
question was whether we would be capable of creating a new system. The 
whole world stood at the cross-roads. There could not be any return to the 
old capitalist order. There would be a break-up of social relationships, but the 
working masses by themselves could only destroy; creative work was a matter 
of brain; only under the leadership of the aristocracy of intellect would the 
working class be able to create the new society. This would not be a society 
of equality, for equality was impossible. But the new order would destroy 
the right of inheritance. The most intelligent and the strongest, in effect, 
would be the leaders. Scope would be given to the most gifted elements of the 
popular masses. 

— ‘And how do you intend to organize the new commodity production?’ 
I inquired. 

— ‘Read my books’, Rathenau replied, ‘Marx merely gave the theory of 
destruction. From my works you will derive the theory of constructive 
socialism. This is the first advance in science since the time of Marx,’ he 
announced modestly. 

Noticing that I was smiling, he continued to hold forth: “The victory of the 
revolution in Germany is impossible for a long time to come. The German 
worker is a philistine. Probably in a few years time I shall come to you in the 
capacity of a technician, and you, the Soviet notables, will receive me as an 
old acquaintance in the Kremlin, wearing silken garments.’ 
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— ‘Why silk?’ I asked him. 

— ‘Because after many years of the asceticism of illegal revolutionaries, you 
will wish to enjoy life after victory. There will be nothing wrong in that, as 
long as you do your job of creating the new society.’ With these words 
Rathenau, assuming the role of a gracious and indulgent control commission, 
concluded our first talk. 

During one of the visits of Talaat Pasha and Enver Pasha, Harden came. I 
had very little love for this brilliant publicist of the Wilhelmine era. In his 
youth he had toyed with socialism; later, having founded his weekly Die 
Zukunft, he was a champion of the Bismarckian opposition to William II and 
remained a fashionable castigator of the latter’s regime. But in his strivings for 
effects, in his high-flown style, there were many of the most negative features 
of the Wilhelmine era. Socially he represented a cross between Carlyle and 
Nietzsche. My attitude to Harden was also influenced by the hatred which 
my teacher Mehring felt for him. But during the war he displayed great 
courage in the struggle against the German military myth, and after the 
assassination of Rosa Luxemburg he was the only German bourgeois publicist 
who, without fear of the ‘White’ gangs, exposed all the evasions of the mur- 
derers who were endeavouring to cover up their traces. Before me sat an 
elegant old man, somewhat anxious to disguise his advanced age. He was full 
of melancholy and pessimism regarding Germany’s future and full of the 
most withering contempt for German Social Democracy and the bourgeois 
democracy that dared not wage a genuine struggle against the entire Wilhel- 
mine apparatus, which remained untouched. He showed a great interest in 
the communist movement, as the only live and growing force in Germany. As 
an opponent of the policy of immediate resistance to the Entente, and a 
defender of the Versailles peace as an inevitable stage, he regarded as absurd 
the policy of ignoring Soviet Russia whose growing strength he understood 
completely. He suggested that I write an article for his weekly about Russo- 
German relations, which I did with great pleasure.’ 

Old Moor brought Baron Raivnitz,* Ludendorff’s colleague in the Cadet 
Corps, to see me. Raivnitz was the first representative of the species labelled 
‘National-Bolsheviks’ with whom I had to deal. He was the champion, in 
officers’ circles, not only of alliance with Soviet Russia, but of the so-called 
peaceful revolution. He was of the opinion that the central task of restoring 
the productive forces of Germany was insoluble without the nationalization 
of industry and without factory committees. The factory committees must, 
even before nationalization, draw the proletariat into the problems of organiz- 
ing industry. During that time, while the workers would be ‘drawn’ into the 
organization of production, it would be necessary to bring about a moral 
revolution and, through the pressure of the organized proletariat and the 
intelligentsia, compel the propertied classes to consent to a deal which would 


* The article appeared in Die Zukunft, no. 19, February 7th, 1920, and was reprinted 
as a pamphlet under the title Deutschland und Russland: Ein in der Moabiter Schutzhaft 
geschriebener Artikel fiir ‘richtiggehende’ Bourgeois (Berlin, 1920). 

8 The correct spelling is Reibnitz (Eugen Freiherr von Reibnitz): Radek gives the 
name here as Raivnitz and later as Reignitz. 
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include compensation. He begged me to write an article in this sense, 
referring to Lenin’s April 1918 speech on the next tasks of Soviet power. The 
speech, which appeared in Germany at that time, made a tremendous im- 
pression on a section of bourgeois public opinion. I pointed out to him that 
Lenin had made that speech after the seizure of power, and I suggested to him 
that he should persuade the bourgeoisie to capitulate, whilst we Communists 
would organize the ‘pressure’ of the working class. 


Q. ILLEGAL WORK IN PRISON 


My bourgeois guests enabled me, better than did the press, to gauge the 
terror of the bourgeoisie and its demoralization. The Communists visiting me 
enabled me to learn what was going on among the working class. I forbade 
the leaders of the German Party, who were in an illegal position and under 
police persecution, to visit me in prison. From my correspondence with them 
I saw that the Party had no leadership; on the basic question of the relations 
with the trade unions, there was complete chaos. A few weeks before the 
party split in Heidelberg over the trade unions, the most outstanding member 
of the Party, Paul Levi, had written to me expressing himself in favour of 
leaving them and founding new revolutionary trade unions. This was the 
position not only of the Hamburg Communists headed by Laufenberg and 
Wolffheim, but also of my Bremen comrades Paul Fréhlich and Karl Becker 
who, after the tragic death of Johann Knief, had remained without theoretical 
leadership. Comrade Sax-Gladnev, who at the time worked in Germany, 
had strayed into left-wing communism and was confusing them. I set about 
at once writing a pamphlet on the development of the German revolution and 
the tasks of the Communist Party, which I handed out chapter by chapter 
illegally from jail for the purpose of publication in the Communist Workers’ 
Correspondence designed for the training of Party cadres.* Comrade Bronsky,?® 
who succeeded in penetrating into my prison, was in complete accord with my 
estimate of the situation, with the recognition that the first wave of revolution 
had receded, that the task was to organize the masses for the next revolution- 
ary wave, and that for this task of organization it was necessary tc capture the 
trade unions and factory committees, to enter parliament and the municipal 
councils. He agreed that it was necessary to maintain contact with the left 
Independents, to further the split in Independent Social Democracy and, 
while consolidating the Communist Party, to steer its course towards a future 


*I have traced no other reference to a ‘Communist Workers’ Correspondence’: 
a weekly entitled Kommunistische Ratekorrespondenz was published in Berlin in 1919 
and 1920, but no file exists in this country. The articles in question were published 
as a pamphlet Die Entwicklung der deutschen Revolution and die Aufgaben der Kom- 
munistischen Partei (Hamburg, 2nd ed. 1920). 

10M. G. Bronsky, a Polish Social-Democrat and member of the Zimmerwald Left, 
came to Russia in 1917 and was appointed Deputy People’s Commissar for Trade and 
Industry—a post which, according to the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, he 
continued to hold ‘till the spring of 1919’. In 1918 he was in Berlin conducting 
economic negotiations with the German Government arising out of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty: what he was doing in Berlin in the summer and autumn of 1919 does not 
appear. He was diplomatic representative of the RSFSR in Vienna trom 1922 
to 1924. 
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unification with the left Independents. I tried to influence by correspondence 
the leaders of the Party in this direction. Ruth Fischer’! came to me; she had 
just arrived from Austria and was travelling a great deal about the country as 
an agitator. In Vienna she had had to struggle against attempts to seize power 
in the absence of any communist mass organization and she had had to leave 
Austria where she was regarded as extremely Right-wing. Comrade Tomann,” 
one of the leaders of the Austrian Communist Party, replying to my question 
as to what Ruth Fischer was standing for, replied with the exactness peculiar 
to him: ‘She is the Austrian Martov’. I did not know whether he thought her 
as gifted or as Right-wing as Martov, but she struck me as a person with a very 
lively, though uneducated, mind. She told me in detail the impressions she 
had gathered during her agitation trips. The Party, according to her story, 
represented an organization of insurgents, who were fighting manfully, but 
did not know how to approach the masses. The majority of the Party had 
overcome the putchist inclination, but — no longer believing in the seizure of 
power by an insignificent minority, by a small organization of resolute 
revolutionaries — did not know what to do in order to become a revolution- 
ary mass power. Defeated in the streets, the members of the Party were 
thinking of creating revolutionary mass organizations in the factories. The 
seizure of power in the factories would be tantamount to the seizure of power 
in the state. But the myth of the revolutionary mass organizations in the 
factories blinded our comrades to the fact that enormous masses of workers 
were pouring into the old trade unions. From a word or two, Ruth Fischer 
grasped my tactical line, and I hoped that she would agitate well for it. But I 
saw that, though she grasped it well, it did not sink in, and that she could just 
as easily fall under a different influence. Since the Austrian comrades were 
spreading much gossip about her, I questioned them and then took a state- 
ment from them, so that the Austrian Central Committee should not raise any 
defamatory political charges against comrade Ruth Fischer, and I gave her 
recommendations to Thalheimer and Bronsky. Through Ruth Fischer, 
Bronsky informed me that Levi was heading for a split at the Congress to be 
held in Heidelberg. I wrote an address to the Congress,'* indicating the 
tactical line, which was directed against the Left, but at the same time I 
wrote a letter to Levi, pointing out that the movement should not be allowed 
to split before attempting to persuade the Party; that it was necessary to open a 
big political education campaign and that organizational measures should only 
be taken afterwards if they proved essential. Levi withheld the letter from the 
Central Committee and decided on a split. Later on he justified himself by 


‘! Ruth Fischer has written a valuable account of her visits to Radek in prison 
(Stalin and German Communism, Harvard, 1948, pp. 206-209); it contains, however, 
some minor inaccuracies, e.g. that Radek was transferred to the privileged room 
‘immediately after his arrest’. 

12 Tomann had been leader and organizer of the Austrian prisoners of war in Russia 
(see section 1 above); he was one of the delegates of the Austrian Communist Party at 
the second congress of Comintern in 1920. 

18 The address was read to the congress at its first session (Bericht iiber den 2 Parteitag 
der Kommunistischen Partei Deutschlands, n.d. [1919], p. 3) and reprinted by the KPD 
as a pamphlet Zur Taktik des Kommunismus: Ein Schreiben an den Oktober-Parteitag 
der KPD (Hamburg, 1919). 
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saying that he had received the letter too late, but this did not correspond 
with the facts.** 

Simultaneously I carried out a correspondence and negotiations with the 
Austrian comrades. The proletarian revolution in Hungary and its difficult 
position evoked in the young Party, which consisted in the first place of former 
war prisoners, the burning desire to help the Hungarian revolution by the 
seizure of power in Vienna. During that period I was in solitary confinement 
and could not correspond with Austria. When I was given some kind of 
freedom of movement, the heroic Hungarian revolution had already been 
crushed. But the Party, out of inertia, went in the old direction and, though 
it had in the Hungarian Workers’ Council a splendid platform for the con- 
quest of the masses, it did not know how to fight for their interests. Strasser, ** 
who insisted on the same tactics as myself, was behind bars. I summoned 
Tomann, who had a fine instinct for what was going on among the working 
masses, and in repeated talks we reached agreement with him on the tactical 
line. Thanks only to the appearance in Avanti of a letter from Vladimir 
Ilyich to the Italian Socialists,'* expressing the sense in which I acted, was it 
possible to convince the Austrian Central Committee. And I was asked by the 
latter to write a letter to the Austrian Party Congress outlining the tasks of the 
Party as the tasks of conquering the masses for the revolution. 

About the British movement I was kept informed by Philips Price, and 
through him it was possible to establish some kind of connection with it. In 
Murphy and Gallacher, splendid Party comrades, we were faced with the 
same Leftist deviation as threatened in Central Europe to break away from the 
movement. 

During the two months preceding my expulsion. from Germany I had to 
work very hard. I wrote a pamphlet on the tasks of the German Party, the 
development of the world revolution and the tactics of the Comintern, a 
pamphlet against Kautsky’s book Dictatorship and Terrorism, a pamphlet 
against the Left on the role of the Party in the proletarian revolution, and a 
great number of articles and letters.1* It became possible to publish all these 
pamphlets from the moment when Comrade Thomas appeared in Berlin and, 

14 The letter has apparently never been published. Ruth Fischer took it to Heidel- 
berg (Stalin and German Communism, Harvard, 1948, p. 207); according to Levi (Was 
ist das Verbrechen: Die Marz-Aktion oder die Kritik daran? 1921, p. 29), it was delivered 
only half an hour before the congress opened. 

15 Josef Strasser, a Sudeten German from Reichenberg, a member of the extreme 
Left of the Austrian Social Democratic Party before 1914, and author of a pamphlet 
Der Arbeiter und die Nation (1912), whch is twice quoted approvingly in Stalin’s 
article of 1913, Marxism and the National Question. 

16 Lenin’s letter dated October 29th, 1919, congratulating the Italian Socialist 
Party in its decision, just ratified by the Party congress at Bologna, to join Comintern, 
and its decision to participate in parliamentary elections, was published in Avanti 
on December 6th, 1919 (Lenin, Sochinenia, 2nd ed., vol. XXIV, p. 504). 

17 For the first pamphlet referred to see note 9; for the second see note 20; the 
pamphlet against Kautsky is Proletarische Diktatur und Terrorismus (Hamburg, n.d.); 
the pamphlet ‘against the Left’ is probably the pamphlet referred to in note 13. Radek 
also wrote an article against the Left opposition after the Heidelberg secession, ‘Die 
Auswartige Politik des deutschen Kommunismus und der Hamburger National- 
Bolschewismus’, which appeared in Die Internationale, Heft 17/18, December 2oth, 


1919, and was reprinted together with an article by Thalheimer i ina ‘pamphlet entitled 
Gegen den National-Bolschewismus (Hamburg, 1920). 
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though working illegally, created the splendid legal publishing house of the 
Comintern. He visited me in jail as the correspondent of some kind of 
imaginary Jewish newspaper. As the supervisor remained in the reception 
room, he began to question me on the position of the Jews in Russia. I did 
not recognize him and answered him cheerfully that the Jews were always 
suffering, from revolution as from counter-revolution. After the supervisor 
had vanished, Thomas revealed his identity and outlined to me the whole plan 
of his work. At first I distrusted his projects and only later learned of what 
terrific energy and organizational ability this man was possessed. 


10. HALF-FREE 


At that time Comrade Kopp arrived in Berlin and established himself as a 
semi-legal Plenipotentiary Representative (Polpred) in the guise of a commis- 
sioner dealing with war prisoners. From Kopp I learned in detail about the 
situation in Russia, and received papers and new Russian books from him. I 
was particularly impressed by the discussion on the Party programme at the 
IX Congress, which I translated and provided with a preface. Kopp began to 
seek ways and means to get me out of prison. The difficulty was that Moscow 
was afraid to release the hostages before my return. The Germans did not 
want to let me out without the return of the hostages, and, apart from that, 
there was an uninterrupted front between Germany and Soviet Russia from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic Sea. Our negotiations with Estonia began. The 
Soviet Government appointed me a member of the peace delegation — but how 
was I to get to Estonia? The Lithuanians put forward their own demand in 
return for a free passage for me. Their Government sought the release of 
Lithuanian prisoners; but these could not be handed over without obtaining 
the release of our comrades languishing in Lithuanian jails. The Lithuanian 
Minister in Berlin demanded petrol for a motor-car. Suddenly I got inform- 
ation from a Jesuit priest released from prison simultaneously with the Arch- 
bishop of Vilna, Kropp,’* that the Soviet Government and Pilsudski had 
concluded a secret agreement, under which Poland undertook to let me pass 
through.'® But the Germans did not believe it, until they received a corre- 
sponding telegram from Warsaw. Thereupon I was permitted to move into 
the private apartment of Baron Reignitz, from which I was to start my journey. 
Towards evening four police agents turned up in my cell and, disregarding 
my protests, threw me out of prison. I protested, for I needed at least a whole 
day in order to pack my books. But they were implacable. As I had been 
forcibly installed in prison, so was I forcibly driven out of it. 

With much noise they took me to the apartment of Baron Reignitz and 
settled down in the bedroom with me. There had to be long talks with 
Noske’s Staff, while his aide-de-camp, Major Gilsa, contented himself with 
one policeman in the ante-room. When I got up next morning, Baron Reig- 

18'The archbishop was a Baron Ropp (Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919- 
1939: First Series III, 1949, 793). 

19 An agreement between the RSFSR and Poland for the exchange of civilian prison- 
ers was signed on November gth, 1919 (Krasnaya Kniga: Sbormk Diplomaticheskikh 


Dokumentov o Russko-Polskikh Otnosheniakh, 1920, pp. 76-80); but there may have been 
a special agreement relating to Radek. 
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nitz inquired whether I would object if Colonel Bauer, a German artillery 
commander during the war and chief advisor of Ludendorff, had lunch with 
us. Naturally, I did not object. In the dining-room I discovered a man with 
the movements of a cat, quite unlike a soldier, and we began to talk of Ger- 
many’s internal and external position. A few days before, in the Reichstag’s 
Commission investigating the causes of the protraction of the war, Luden- 
dorff had checkmated the worthy parliamentarians. Referring to his per- 
formance, I told Bauer I had the impression that they were preparing a 
coup d’état. Bauer replied that they did not even think of such a thing. 
Ludendorff was of the opinion that it was very easy to seize the Government, 
but in such an event the railways would stop. It was impossible at this time 
to rule Germany against the will of the workers. It was necessary to wait 
until the workers were disillusioned with the bourgeois democracy and they 
realized that the ‘dictatorship of labour’ in Germany was possible only by an 
agreement of the workers with the officer class. He implied that, on this 
basis, it might be possible for the officer class to make a deal with the Com- 
munist Party and Soviet Russia. They realized that we were invincible and 
that we were Germany’s allies in the struggle against the Entente. I replied 
that General Ludendorff had a representative in Parliament in the person of 
the press king Hugenberg, one of the leaders of heavy industry. Let Hugen- 
berg make this offer publicly to the German working class. Bauer, under- 
standing the implication, maintained that during the war he and Ludendorff 
had struggled against Hugenberg’s predatory policy, and suggested that we 
should come to terms after all. I told him that only the German Central 
Committee could speak for the German Communist Party, and that with the 
Soviet Government it was necessary to negotiate in Moscow. He left. 

The next visitor was Ernst Heilmann, one of the leaders of German Social 
Democracy. Before the war, when he was editing the Chemnitz Party organ, 
I fought with him literally every day because he was one of the consistent 
reformists, and in this literary struggle we came to know one another very well. 
At the time of my adventures connected with the split in Polish Social 
Democracy, Heilmann stood up very energetically to the base attitude of 
Ebert and Scheidemann towards me; and since then there had been a certain 
personal bond between us. I valued very much the straightforwardness of 
this reformist equestrian. He displayed it also now in this talk. 

— ‘The Socialist revolution is impossible at the present time, for German 
industry lacks raw materials and the country is without bread.’ 

— ‘What then, in your opinion, is the way out? Do you believe that, in the 
situation which you are presenting, the country will go through democracy 
to socialism?’ 

— ‘That is propagandist nonsense,’ Heilmann replied, ‘the restoration of 
German economy is impossible without the enslavement of.the country to 
American capital. Only when the economy is restored and the class struggle 
against capitalism merges with the struggle against national oppression, will 
it be possible to think of revolution.’ 

Stampfer, the Editor of Vorwaerts, came. I told him that I was convinced 
the Whites were preparing a putch, and hinted that, in the struggle against 
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the counter-revolution, the Communists would consent to a temporary bloc 
with Social Democracy, but that the creation of such a bloc would depend on 
the restoration of the Soviets, dispersed by Noske, as organs of struggle 
against counter-revolution. Stampfer denied the evidence of counter- 
revolutionary danger and said that they would never consent to a renewal of 
the activity of the Soviets. 

The technical negotiations with Poland over my transit were protracted. 
Lest I should abuse the hospitality of Baron Reignitz who was not used to the 
kind of to-do which was going on in my quarters, I had to move into the 
apartment of Police Commissar Gustav Schmidt, where I spent a few more 
days. A police agent sat in the hall munching potato cakes. I started to talk 
to him about his conditions of life which were very depressed, and soon I 
had the fellow so much in my pocket that he bought for me a leather suit and 
a big revolver from the police stores. It was his duty to write down the 
names of my visitors but he was content with the list which I gave him. He 
was very shaken when my first visitor in the new flat proved to be the former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Rear-Admiral Hintze. 

Hintze, of small stature, elegant, with a motionless Chinese face, made a 
strong impression on me. He was a man deeply shaken by Germany’s fate. 
He told me much about the mood of the workers in Silesia where he had a 


landed estate. He had had many talks with them, and considered that the 


essence of the revolution lay in the refusal of the workers to work any longer 
for the capitalists. The Catholic workers had spoken to him of the injustice 
of the capitalist order and of the need to organize a new life. The bourgeoisie 
was hated. Germany would hardly be able to rise again without a change of 
regime. He was for a deal with Soviet Russia, and said that he would very 
much have liked to see our present conditions with his own eyes. In 1905 
he had been naval attaché at the Imperial Court. He had watched the events 
in Petersburg, had hunted a great deal in Russia’s forests, had had oppor- 
tunities to observe the attitude of the landlords to the peasantry, and had 
convinced himself, on the basis of his observations, of the final downfall of 
the old Russia. He questioned me on the probability of revolution in the 
West, and whether it would come there before the Entente had swallowed 
up Germany. 

Rathenau brought the Director General of the AEG, the clever old Felix 
Deutsch, who had old connections with Russia and a very good knowledge 
of the Russian technical world. Felix Deutsch was very sceptical about the 
possibility of the existence of any system other than capitalism. 

— ‘You recognize an evolution from the savages in the African woods to 
the director of the AEG? Why do you think that it can not go further?’ I 
asked him. 

— ‘In all epochs there has existed a class of organizers, and it is impossible 
to do without it,’ he replied. 

That the advanced section of the proletariat could be the organizer of 
industry, by absorbing the best elements of the technical intelligentsia, he 
did not believe. Work was so hard that the workers could not compel them- 
selves to work. But let the regime be what it pleases, as long as we trade with 
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the AEG. He inquired delicately whether we did not intend to return to 
them their confiscated factories. But when I laughingly inquired why we 
should make presents to them, he started to moan about my perverted views. 
But he too wanted to go to Russia. 

The German comrades were already visiting me in whole groups. Klara 
Zetkin, as cheerful as ever, came with Levi, and we worked out the theses of 
the west European Bureau of the Comintern on the world situation and 
Communist tactics.2° They began with the words that the correct tactics of 
the Communist Parties must start from the premise that revolution, even on a 
European scale, will be a lengthy process. When I returned to Moscow, this 
passage caused much head-shaking on the part of Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin. 
I saw the leading comrades of the Communist Party and a number of Left 
Independents one after the other. Daumig, the most respectable of the latter, 
stood for a split in the Party. Crispien took up a waiting position and repre- 
sented the Party Centre. 

The delay in the departure began to worry me. We ordered a plane, and I 
was to fly together with Enver Pasha. But upon receipt of a telegram from 
Captain Ignat Berner, the Chief of the Polish military intelligence, fixing the 
time for my transit through Poland, I gave up the journey by plane. Later on, 
the reactionary Polish publicist Niemojewski published the tape of conversa- 
tions by Hughes machine between the Polish Consul in Berlin and the Polish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Patek, which showed that there had been nego- 
tiations about the bribing of the pilot, who was to land with me in Poland, 
where I was to remain as a hostage. 

At last we moved by train to the Polish-Prussian frontier in Prostken. I 
was accompanied by Police Commissar Schmidt with two agents, and the 
present Counsellor of the German Embassy in Moscow, the former Major 
Hey. I carried with me, in four enormous trunks, the whole basic economic 
literature of the first post-war year, the complete files of the Communist 
press, and the works of Einstein, at that time still unknown in Russia. In 
Prostken we stopped in a hotel whose owner fed us magnificently, taking us 
for an Entente frontier commission. The Poles, without asking anyone’s 
permission, arrived in a special train at the German station. I took leave of 
the Germans and entered the Polish train. 


Note by Mr. M. Philips Price 


I remember that in the early days of the November Revolution in Germany 
after the fall of the Hohenzollerns Radek suddenly appeared in Berlin. The 
eastern frontier of Germany was still fairly open and conditions fluid. During 
December 1918 I met him on several occasions in cafés and restaurants, 
mostly I think in Neukélln. He appeared to be busy all this time in organizing 
the German Communist Party and advising the leaders, of whom I remember 
Knief and Frohlich especially. I never saw Karl Liebknecht or Rosa Luxem- 


2° The ‘Theses’ were probably the pamphlet Die Entwicklung der Weltrevolution 
und die Taktik der Kommunistischen Parteien im Kampfe um die Diktatur des Proletariats: 
herausgegeben vom Westeuropdischen Sekretariat der Kommunistischen Internationale 
(Berlin, 1919); cf. note 17. 
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burg with him during these days; and since these two persons were quite the 
most important of the German Communist leaders, it seems now, looking 
back on it, that they probably did not regard too favourably Radek’s inter- 
vention in the politics of the German revolution. This was probably particu- 
larly true of Rosa Luxemburg of whom it was known that she had differences 
of opinion on policy ahd tactics with Lenin. 

In January 1919 came the assassination of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg. Radek immediately went into hiding and was no more seen for 
a while. But a few weeks later I read in the papers one morning that Radek 
had been arrested and was put in Moabit prison. He was held there under 
Schutzhaft or detention without trial which had just been proclaimed by the 
Prussian Government. Some time later, I received a message from a German 
Communist to the effect that if I presented myself at Moabit prison I would 
be able to see Radek. I did so and was shown into a room where he was. 
Many other German Communists were there too, the same in the main as I 
had seen in the Neukdélln cafés and restaurants in the previous December. 
Lively conversations were going on about the prospects of the German 
Communist Party. I was much surprised to see that, as it seemed, open 
Communist work was being planned inside a Prussian prison, when only a 
few weeks before Communists had been shot at sight in Berlin! A Prussian 
secret service man was present all the time but he certainly did not seem to 
be acting as a deterrent to what was going on and indeed seemed at times to be 
taking part in the discussion in a friendly way! I had the impression that 
Radek had succeeded in finding some elements in influential circles in 
Prussia, either of the Left or Right, who were prepared to use him against the 
Entente Powers who were at that time in process of forcing the Versailles 
Treaty on Germany. That probably accounted for the astounding scene that 
I witnessed in Moabit prison. Later I heard that Radek had become friendly 
with certain officers of the Reichswehr, and quite possibly this was the begin- 
ning of the move that led later to Reichswehr units getting training in Russia 
to escape from Entente control. 

On the first occasion that I met Radek in prison he asked me about condi- 
tions in England, the relative strengths of the Communist and Labour Parties 
there and the general political situation. I remember him saying that he had 
seen an article I had done for the Daily Herald showing the inequalities of 
German society, and that he had liked it. Then he told me that he had just 
got information that Japan was taking steps to initiate discussions with Russia 
for a peace treaty. This information he said, I could use, and I did in fact, 
incautiously as it turned out, cable this to the paper for which I was working. 
The message was printed and soon after there came a denial from Japan. 
About a month later I visited Radek in Moabit prison again; and when I told 
him of the categorical Japanese denial he smiled and said that of course the 
information was not true, but that he had only told it to me in order to see what 
the reaction in Japan to that statement would be! 

At the end of 1919 Radek was sent back to Russia by the German authorities. 
But some time in the following year (I cannot now remember the month) 
someone came to me and asked me to go to a house in Schéneberg where I 
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should meet someone interesting. I did so and there was Radek again, who 
had come back secretly to Germany and was living incognito. I cannot 
remember what I talked about with him on this occasion. He was probably 
wanting to know my reactions to current events and was seeking information 
about conditions in Britain. In the light of subsequent events I think it likely 
that he was busy at this time in contacting Right elements in German politics 
with a view to bending German foreign policy in a direction favourable to 
Russia and to exploiting the anti-Entente feeling that there was in the country 
at that time. After the murder of the German Communist leaders, which 
went on all through 1919, he probably despaired of the prospects of a Com- 
munist revolution in Germany of the Russian type, and came to the conclusion 
that it was better to contact elements of the Right in German politics and form 
a temporary alliance with them against the Western powers who were then the 
force most dangerous to Russia. This is fully in keeping with the traditional 
tactics of the Russian Communists. 





THE PEOPLE’S COURTS AND PROPERTY OFFENCES 


The following is a translation of the last part of an article by I. 
Perlov, RSFSR Deputy Minister of Justice, in Bloknot Agitatora 
(1951/33) entitled “The People’s Court as Guardian of Socialist 
Property’. The article was published in connection with the 
election of People’s Judges in December 1951. 


In all its activity the Soviet People’s Court educates the citizens of the 
USSR in a spirit of devotion to the motherland and to the cause of socialism, 
of precise and consistent execution of Soviet laws and of a careful attitude 
towards socialist property. Our People’s Court inculcates a disciplined 
attitude to labour and to the fulfilment of state and social duties and respect 
for the laws of the socialist community. In all its work the Soviet court 
judiciously combines methods of constraint and of persuasion. 

People’s Judges well remember Stalin’s words of as early as 1926 to the 
effect that an atmosphere of general moral boycott and hatred of thieves of 
national property should be created, a moral atmosphere which would make 
both thieving and the lives and existence of thieves and robbers of national 
wealth impossible. These instructions of comrade Stalin form the foundation 
of all the work of People’s Courts on cases of thieving of socialist property. 

Many People’s Judges carefully and thoughtfully prepare the proceedings 
for each case of thieving of socialist property. Frequently visiting sessions 
are arranged and the cases are examined at the place where the crime has been 
committed. For instance, comrade Maiorsky, People’s Judge of the 1st 
District of Stupino, a town in the Moscow oblast, carefully prepares court 
proceedings and organizes visiting sessions in enterprises at which a great 
number of workers are present. But cde. Maiorsky does not limit himself to 
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this; he also makes a report to the population, explaining the meaning of 
Soviet laws. 

The distinctive feature of the Soviet People’s Judges is that they do not 
limit their work to the trying of the court case. They give active help to the 
Party, state and business organizations in eliminating conditions conducive 
to the thieving of socialist property. 

Thus, for instance, comrade Khryashcheva, People’s Judge of the Kimov 
rayon, in the Moscow oblast, analysed certain cases of thieving and came to 
the conclusion that the protection of socialist property was badly organized 
in the Region. The judge wrote an article to this effect in the Regional 
newspaper, Znamya Oktyabra (October Banner). The article was discussed 
by the bureau of the Party Regional Committee which passed a resolution on 
this question. Measures were taken for reinforcing the protection of socialist 
property in the Region. 

Comrade Khatskevich, People’s Judge of the 2nd District of the Sovetsky 
rayon of Moscow, had to deal with several cases of thieving of goods in a 
certain factory during the first half of this year. After studying these cases, the 
People’s Judge was convinced that the thieving had occurred because of 
ineffective protection of the factory. The People’s Judge offered the director 
of the enterprise a number of suggestions for reinforcing protection. Thieving 
in the factory has now ceased. 

In the struggle against thieves the timely examination of the cases in the 
People’s Court is of great importance. The overwhelming majority of 
People’s Courts examines these cases within a definite period thus making it 
possible to strike a swift and accurate blow at thieves and robbers of socialist 
property. 

At the moment preparations are in progress for the elections of People’s 
Judges throughout the country according to the democratic principles of the 
great Stalin Constitution. In meetings with the electorate, and in lectures and 
conversations People’s Judges are explaining to the broad masses of the 
population the meaning of Soviet legislation, including the laws for the 
protection of socialist property. 

Listening to the voice of their electors, thoroughly studying all their 
critical remarks and proposals, the People’s Judges will achieve a further 
improvement in their work. Fighting for the protection of state and social 
property, the People’s Judges are working together for the further streng- 
thening of the might of our Soviet motherland. 





THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRY AND INVESTMENT 


THE journal of the State Planning Committee, Planovoye Khozyaistvo 
(Planned Economy), taking to heart criticisms in the Party press on the 
absence of information about planning in its pages, has recently been pub- 
lishing articles on this subject under the general heading ‘Consultation’ 
Two of these articles are translated below. They present some difficulties, not 
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the least of which is the loose and repetitious style in which they are written. 
But beneath this characteristic combined jargon of business man, economist, 
engineer and politician, there is competent exposition, in outline, of first 
hand information on some aspects of current planning technique. This does 
not differ, in principle, from the pre-war practice of planning, but these and 
other recent accounts indicate, as was to be expected, more maturity and 
sureness of touch in running the planning system, which was already well 
established in all its technical essentials fifteen years ago and has developed 
since only in secondary refinements of organization and method, in the size 
of the economy it serves, and in secondary features of its social and political 
context. 

The accessible general features of this context, which are inseparable from 
those of the Soviet planning system itself, have not changed. The plans con- 
tinue to be elaborations of the ‘basic tasks’ set for each year and longer period. 
These basic tasks are still the product of a constant review and analysis by the 
Party leaders of the internal and external situation of the country, though this 
analysis is now less public than before the war and the formal participation 
of the Party members, by means of congresses which voted the basic tasks at 
some length when the plans were already well under way, appears to be in 
abeyance. There is the same quite ruthless concentration of effort and 
resources in order to get the basic tasks done, but the resources are now much 
greater, and it appears (though the situation is obscure) that the present high 
proportion of investment is being accomplished without the inflation and 
postponement of housing construction that marked the pre-war period. 
In addition to definition of aim and concentration of resources, what may be 
described as the third social principle of the Soviet planned economy retains, 
and has probably increased, its importance. This is the principle embodied 
in the ubiquitous ‘average-progressive norms’, whether of output per man 
or machine, per unit input of materials, fuel or finance, or per hectare of 
land. These standards of efficiency, periodically increased to something 
between the current average and th best, are derived from constant scrutiny 
of progress in technology, organization and the efficiency of labour. They 
represent numerically the powerful and successful effort to organize and 
accelerate the normal process of material progress in a relatively young and 
late industrial society. This process is leavened in the USSR by the mass 
movements and highly organized competitions for efficiency under stimuli 
which, in a less consciously organized way, appeared in a comparable stage 
of industrial development elsewhere: big rewards in opportunity, money 
and status for the most competent, and harsh sanctions against slackness 
and indiscipline. The difference is nevertheless great: for the three social 
principles of Soviet planning express and promote an active awareness, 
which is widespread in the community, of the industrial and general move- 
ment of the society, and the effort to accelerate and master that movement. 
This awareness and effort, perhaps inevitable in the newest industrial coun- 
tries, inform the social context of Soviet planning and the entire planning 
process itself. 

It is with the manifestation of this social context within the technical 
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practices of planning that the articles here translated are really concerned. To 
their authors and intended readers all this is as the air they breathe, and is for 
that reason not specifically stated — at least not in a form that easily survives 
the barriers of idiom and place. 

Both translations ate virtually complete except for two ‘liturgical’ passages 
(indicated in the texts) and the introductions. The omitted introduction to 
the article on industry is about a quarter of the entire length. It gives a very 
summary account of the obvious interdependencies between industrial pro- 
duction and other elements of the plans such as geographical location, invest- 
ment, transport, agriculture, labour and consumption. It also mentions a 
problem of Soviet planning that does not recur in the translated part: the 
practice of setting targets too low and ‘hiding possibilities of increased pro- 
duction’, to which ‘the attitude of the Party and government is uncomptomis- 
ing’. The omitted introductory portion of the investment article is shorter. 
It touches on the drastic order to reduce estimate costs of construction by 25 
per cent in 1950 but does not add to our meagre information on the effects of this 
decree (which, so far, is confined to the section of an article translated in 
the last issue of Soviet Studies). 

All footnotes and sectional headings have been added. J. M. 


The Planning of Industrial Production, by B. Miroshnichenko (Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo. 3/1951, pp. 82-91) 

... The industrial production plan, both in the state national economic 
plan and in the plan of each ministry or firm, contains the following indices: 
output in money and in physical terms, varieties and qualities of products, 
the new items to be put into production, the plan of co-operated deliveries 
[sub-contracting], the technico-economic norms, and the plan of capital 
repair. 


OUTPUT IN VALUE AND IN PHYSICAL TERMS 


The most important summary indices of the industrial plan are gross out- 
put and commodity production. 

In the practice of planning (and accounting), gross output is computed 
according to the ‘factory method’, i.e. excluding that part of output produced 
during the planned (or the current) period which in the same period is to 
undergo further processing in the same firm.! Gross output is the basis for 


1 ‘Firm’ is here used for predpriyatiye, which means an enterprise, and is used in 
Russian writings in two senses, organizational and physical. These senses normally 
coincide, because the basic business administrative unit depends on technical and 
managerial convenience. The predpriyatiye normally has a single management, headed 
by the Director, with the right to make contracts with other such units; its own 
economic and technical plan, approved by its ministry or department of the ministry; 
its own account at the State Bank and its own profit and loss account. A predpriyatiye is 
often a complex unit, owning most of its workers’ housing and a large farm or farms 
for its canteens. Some of them engage in extractive and manufacturing activity and 
power generation. But they are rarely, if ever, horizontal combines — a predpriyatiye is 
in one locality. Regional horizontal combines are Trusts, and national ones are 
ministries or departments of ministries. Thus a predpriyatiye might be briefly defined 
as a technological-geographical-managerial unit, a legal person, and a financial unit. 
Where the word is used in the physical sense, it is translated as ‘enterprise’. 
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determining a number of other important indices of the national economic 
plan. Thus, the gross output of all the branches of material production? is 
the basis for computing national income. The volumes of gross output and 
commodity production are also the starting points for estimating the outlay 
on production, the productivity of labour, and therefrom the number of 
workers and other indices in the state [national] plan. 

Gross output includes the value of the finished and semi-finished goods 
produced by the basic, auxiliary, subsidiary and other departments of the firm 
whether for sale, or for the firm’s own capital construction and capital repair 
of its buildings and structures, for its own housing and utilities and its sub- 
sidiary agricultural enterprises, as well as for various of its non-productive 
requirements. Finished goods are those which are completely made up and 
correspond exactly to the stipulated standards or, in the absence of such 
standards, to the technical specifications laid down within the firm or in con- 
tracts between firms. 

Gross output also includes the value of work of an industrial type whether 
for outside crders or for the firm’s own capital construction (excluding the 
value of building work), for capital repair of buildings and structures, and for 
the firm’s own housing and utilities and its subsidiary agricultural enter- 
prises. By work of an industrial type is meant the work on materials and 
components for outside orders; capital, medium and current repair of 
machinery, transport and of other items classifiable as industrial products, 
whether for outside orders or for the organization of which the firm (or work- 
shop) is a subsidiary; capital repair of the firm’s own machinery and transport 
(except the value of building work done in connection with capital repair of 
blast furnaces, drying chambers, gas-generating batteries, etc.). 

Gross output further includes the value of the difference between residues 
[at the beginning and end of the year concerned] of (a) all the firm’s semi- 
finished products and (5) the tools, punches, appliances, casting frames, 
models, building materials and the various auxiliary materials produced by 
the firm for its own use.* In engineering firms and in those making metal 
constructions, and also in repair plants, gross output includes the value of the 
difference between residues of uncompleted production. In addition, gross 
output of industry may include, as an exception and on a special list, the value 
of some finished and semi-finished products of the firm that are used for its 
own production purposes, such as peat which is sent to the firm for processing, 
alcohol which is made into vodka, sugar for refining, chemical ores in chemical 
firms which have their own mines, etc.‘ 


2 These comprise industry, building, agriculture, freight transport, communications 
(so far as used by the ‘material production branches’), trade and public catering 
(assumed, because of its socialist organization and the small proportion of such costs as 
advertising and personal service, to increase real values), forestry, scrap-collecting. 

3 If the total value of such residues is less at the end of the year than at the beginning, 
this item of gross output will be a negative quantity. 

4 The ‘gross output’ concept includes duplication between firms (e.g. the value of 
components supplied by one firm to another will figure in the gross output of both), 
but not within a firm except for the exceptions here indicated. These exceptions may 
be due to the fact that normally at the stage concerned the products would pass from 
one firm to another. 
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Commodity production is expressed as the value of all finished and semi- 
finished goods manufactured during the planned period, and the cost of work 
of an industrial type done for outside orders. Thus goods produced from 
customer’s materials are included in commodity production, minus the value 
of the materials. Commodity production differs from gross output in that it 
does not include: the value of materials supplied by customers; the value of 
difference between residues of uncompleted production, semi-finished pro- 
ducts, and of tools and appliances made by the firm; and the value of such 
completed parts and semi-finished products made by the firm and awaiting 
further work on them by the firm as may be included by way of exception in 
computing gross output. 

Until 1949, gross output was planned in the fixed prices of 1926-27, and 
commodity production in the current actual wholesale prices. The planning 
of gross output in fixed prices was discontinued in 1949 by government decis- 
ion; gross output is now, like commodity production, planned in the firm’s 
current actual wholesale prices. The planning of gross output in the fixed 
prices of 1926-27 was discontinued because of the great changes in the struc- 
ture of industrial production since 1926, for many articles now produced were 
not made in 1926 or even before the war. Even in the first post-war five-year 
plan many new kinds of industrial products have appeared. Also, fundamental 
technical changes have taken place in the production of goods that were made 
in 1926. Thus, 1926-27 prices became out of date; they were remote from 
contemporary conditions of production and did not make it possible to co-or- 
dinate gross output with the outlays involved in its production. 

The change-over to the planning of gross output in the current wholesale 
prices of the producing firms pre-supposes that, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the rate of increase of gross output, the draft plan for next year and 
the output in the current period are calculated in comparable prices. 

The plan for gross output must as far as possible be derived from the pro- 
duction plan expressed in physical terms. In the computation of gross output, 
account must be taken not only of products stipulated in the state plan, but 
also of products planned by the ministries themselves, as well as work of an 
industrial type. Side by side with production stipulated in the state plan in 
physical terms, the programmes for some kinds of industrial production are 
laid down by the ministries themselves. The volume of that production is 
included in the general programme for gross output, which is subject to 
governmental confirmation. When determining gross output, the ministries 
must take full account of the entire production for the planned period in 
physical terms. Gross output is computed from the plan of production in 
physical terms and the wholesale prices of firms for every kind of production 
stipulated in the wholesale price lists. These price lists are confirmed either 
by the Council of Ministers of the USSR or, according to its directives, by 
the governments of the union republics or by ministries and departments. 

In order to embrace the whole of industrial production, gross output com- 
prises in addition to firms’ basic production, that of subsidiary undertakings 
(which do not have an independent balance sheet), whose production is 
either of a sporadic nature in dependence on orders, or is intended for use by 
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the organizations to which they are attached. Such subsidiary untertakings 
are diverse workshops, small industrial building enterprises, supply and sales 
organizations, state farms, enterprises attached to hospitals, and so on. 

One of the more important tasks in planning gross output is to work out the 
norms of uncompleted production,*® which in some cases is too large in relation 
to the conditions of production and the duration of the production cycle. 
When the proportion of uncompleted production is high and it exceeds actual 
requirements, there are physical losses, turnover of resources is slowed down, 
and stocks of materials and parts have to be greater than would otherwise be 
necessary.* Consequently, a reduction in the proportion of uncompleted pro- 
duction is an additional source of increased output. 

Gross output of industry is subdivided in the state plan into producer 
goods (Group A) and consumer goods (group B). In planning the proportions 
of the national economy, much attention is given to establishing the right 
(pravilniye) inter-relations between these two sub-divisions of industry. 

[A paragraph, contrasting contradictions between A and B in capitalism 
with their harmony in the Soviet economy, omitted.] 

None of the economic ministries or departments produce only capital or 
only consumer goods. Thus, all the engineering ministries make, in addition 
to machinery, consumer goods such as gramophones, wireless sets, cameras, 
bedsteads, bicycles. The Ministry of Light Industry and the food processing 
ministries produce, in addition to consumer goods, some kinds of [capital] 
equipment. Hence when the plan is elaborated, industrial production is 
distributed between groups ‘A’ and ‘B’ not departmentally but according to 
the principal purpose of the goods concerned. 

Despite the great economic significance of such indices in the plan as gross 
output and commodity production expressed in value, the decisive item in the 
plan of industrial production is that for physical output (in tons, metres, kilo- 
watt-hours, units, etc.). The national economy needs not gross output or 
commodity production in general, but the requisite quantity of coal by kinds 
and grades, of metal by kinds, varieties and grades, spectfic kinds and types of 
machines, building materials, consumer goods. All this can only be properly 
defined in the state plan and in the plans of the ministries and firms as output 
programmes in physical terms. 

Moreover, it is only on the basis of the physical indices of production that 
it is possible to secure the right tie-up (pravilnaya uvyazka) between indus- 
tries, and likewise to determine the right relations between resources and 
requirements in, for example, metal, coal, oil, equipment, building materials. 
Without the physical indices it is impossible to draw up the Material Balance 
Charts, on which the plans are founded. 

The state national economic plan stipulates the most important products 
in physical terms. In the plans of the ministries and departments, output is 


5 Items awaiting further work in the same shop. (This should not be confused with 
‘semi-finished products’ which are, normally, items awaiting further work in another 
shop of the same firm.) 

6 The effort to reduce working stocks of materials and components, by ‘accelerating 
turnover’, has been the most important single campaign within industry during the 
past few years. 
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listed in accordance with a wider range of physical indices than in the state 
plan. The output planned by the ministries is of great importance for the 
national economy; it provides for the requirements of capital construction in 
each kind of equipment and building material, and for the requirements of the 
branches of industry in the various kinds of materials, semi-finished products 
and components, as well as for the requirements of the [retail] trading organ- 
izations. The most detailed production plans expressed in physical terms are 
those of the firms. 

The [standard] nomenclature, provided for in the state plan, of production 
expressed in physical terms, is not permanent. It varies in accordance with 
the particular tasks facing national economy, i.e. with the relative importance 
of the various kinds of production in a given planned period. Thus, an 
improvement in technology throughout the economy means more widespread 
use of various kinds of machines and equipment. In such a situation the 
consumers of the engineering industry’s products demand machines of high 
quality in a variety of types and marks. During the first post-war five-year 
plan, the engineering industry put into production approximately 250 new 
types of metal-cutting machine tools and more than a thousand types of spec- 
ial and aggregate machine tools in addition to many other kinds of machines 
and equipment. This naturally caused corresponding changes in the nomen- 
clature of the output of the engineering industry as stipulated in the state plan. 
Changes are made also in the nomenclature of other branches of industry. 
Thus, in order to intensify supervision of quality improvement, the number of 
plan indices was increased for varieties and grades of cotton fabrics, silk 
fabrics, footwear, animal fats, fish products and various other articles. The 
nomenclature of the production stipulated in the state plan can be changed 
only with government permission. 

The primary criteria for fulfilment of their production plans by ministries 
or firms are the stipulated nomenclature, range and quality. Appraisal of plan 
fulfilment simply according to gross output is quite inadequate. The plan 
cannot be regarded as fulfilled, if the tasks of production expressed in physical 
terms and in the stipulated range have not been accomplished. 

To make up the stipulated volume of gross output through the production 
of secondary articles, in respect of which over-fulfilment of plan is not needed 
by the national economy, is to violate planning discipline and to harm the 
interests of the state. 


DRAFTING THE PLAN 


The drafting of the industrial production plan is preceded by an analysis of 
the level achieved in the development both of industry as a whole and of its 
branches. This is arrived at by estimating plan fulfilment for the current year. 
The estimate is based on the results for the first half year and the anticipated 
fulfilment of the third and fourth quarterly plans. The estimate is revised on 
the basis of the current data for August, September and other [subsequent] 
months. The estimate for anticipated fulfilment of the fourth quarterly plan 
receives most attention, as the level achieved in that quarter is especially 
relevant in setting the volume and rates of increase of production for the 
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planned year and its first quarter. Systematic checking of the progress of 
plan fulfilment is essential for correct estimates of anticipated fulfilment, for 
such checking brings to light the condition of industry during the current 
year and thus facilitates the bringing into play of latent reserves so as to ensure 
fulfilment and even overfulfilment of the plan.’ 

The volume of production is planned (with anticipated fulfilment in mind), 
in accordance with the main economic and political tasks of the planned 
period® and with the need for each kind of industrial production arising from 
these tasks. Thus provision must be made, first of all, to meet the require- 
ments of the key (vedushchiye, = leading) branches of national economy. 
Which are to be the key branches in the plan depends on the general aims set 
for industry by the Party and the government for the planned period. The 
key branches are those on which successful development of industry as 
a whole and the entire national economy depends. The basic tasks of the post- 
war five-year plan were to achieve in a short time the restoration of the 
national economy to the pre-war level and its further development; therefore, 
the metallurgical industry, power stations, the coal industry and engineering 
were selected as the key branches. A branch of industry so defined will enjoy 
the greatest attention in the planned period, including priority for raw 
materials, accessory materials, equipment, resources for capital construction 
and staffs of skilled workers. 

The working out of a system of Material Balances is the groundwork for 
determining the requirements of the national economy in certain kinds of 
industrial production. The basic method for elaborating both the state 
national economic plan as a whole and the plan for the development of 
industry is the balancing method. It is only by working out a system of 
Material Balances that far-going co-ordination (glubokaya uvyazka) in the 
development of the industrial branches and of the entire economy can be 
secured, and that particular discrepancies in the development of some branches 
can be revealed in time, so that during the drafting stage of the plan action 
can be outlined for removing these discrepancies. The elaboration of the 
Material Balances starts with such Balances as those for Equipment, Metal, 
Fuel and Building Materials. 

The plan of capital works, a vitally important section of the state plan, rests 
on the Balances of Equipment, Metal and Building Materials. The volume of 
capital works can be finally determined only after all the resources of equip- 
ment, metal and building materials have been established, both from the 

7 Observation of plan fulfilment is regarded as the lesser side of a double activity, the 
other side of which is active intervention. The ‘anticipated plan fulfilment’ rests on 
action taken as well as progress noted. 

8 These are set, for the annual plans as well as the five-year plans, by the political 
authority, which is much addicted to analysis of the state of the nation and to defining 
stages and sub-stages in its development, as a kind of continuation for the present and 
near future of the Soviet understanding of history. The relationship between past 
trends, current circumstances and the definition of the quinquennial basic tasks, is in 
effect the subject of the ‘political economy of socialism’. It is possible that the five-year 
period will be replaced by another period for the long-term plans, which itself might 
vary from plan to plan depending on external and internal circumstances, speed of 


building and technological change, etc. — i.e. the most convenient periods for setting 
the basic tasks. 
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production of the planned year and the utilization of the residues [on hand 
when the planned year opens] at suppliers and consumers.*® 

By means of the Equipment Balance the engineering branches are co- 
ordinated with the other branches of industry — coal-mining, oil, metallurgy, 
power stations and the light and food industries, as well as with agriculture, 
transport and other branches. As groundwork for setting the production 
programmes in the engineering industry and construction, the Metal Balance 
is a very significant one. The Coal Balance is essential for co-ordinating the 
coal output programme with those for power, volume of freight transport, 
coke, etc. 

The elaboration of the Material Balances makes it possible, in the first place, 
properly (pravilno) to determine the requirement of national economy in a 
given kind of production and, secondly, to co-ordinate that requirement with 
the sources that supply it. 

Requirements in a particular industrial product, i.e. the allocation side of 
[its] Balance, are determined [in the following main categories]: the supplies 
needed for industrial production and operation, for investment, for the market 
[consumption], for export, and for increasing stocks and state reserves. The 
largest allocations are for industrial production and operation and for invest- 
ment. 

The needs of each branch of industry in materials'* are determined on the 
basis of average-progressive norms which are set in the light of the more 
advanced technical experience and the achievements of the best workers and 
firms. Consequently, the norms of expenditure of materials cannot be 
permanent ones. They are set for each year on the basis of progress in the 
current period — the employment of more efficient methods in the technolog- 
ical processes of a given branch, constructional changes in manufactures, 
improvements in the processing and in the storage of materials, and other 
factors permitting a reduction in the norms of outlay of materials. The 
instructions [of the government], in the state plan for supply of materials and 
machinery, concerning improvements in the utilization of materials, are 
taken into account in determining the materials outlay norms. 

When the average-progressive outlay norms of materials have been 
established and the production and construction programmes of the branches 
consuming each material are known, it is possible to determine the quantities 
of materials required in the planned period to meet the needs of production and 
investment. 

A considerable item in the allocation side of the Material Balances is formed 
by the market funds, i.e. those allocated for individual consumption. These 
funds consist not only of the products of the light and food industries, but 
also of various metal products, oil products, building materials and other 
items. The amounts of the market funds increase in step with the material 
well-being of the population and the development of trade, and this is 


° The plans also allow for stocks carried over at the end of the planned year. 

10 Russian uses two terms for materials, to denote raw materials (such as iron ore) 
and fabricated materials (such as pig iron). Both are here translated as ‘materials’. 
There is a third term, accessory materials, (e.g. pit props), here translated as such. 
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taken into account when the corresponding Material Balances are prepared. 

The Material Balances must also make provision for an increase of business 
stocks to facilitate normal and uninterrupted work of the industries and firms 
within the framework of the production programmes laid down for them. 
The amounts of such stocks for particular branches and firms must be fixed by 
norm so as not to permit excessive stocks. Stocks above norm cause losses, 
they slow down turnover and lead to financial difficulties in firms. Excessive 
norms for stocks encourage uneconomical use of the stocks so that the norms 
of outlay of materials stipulated in the state plan are exceeded. Nor can a 
situation be tolerated in which the firms’ stocks are so restricted that the firms 
are, in effect, supplied straight ‘from the pipeline’ [lit. ‘from the wheels’], 
which causes abnormal tension and uncertainty in their work. Business stocks 
are essential also for obviating a slowing down in the rate of increase of pro- 
duction during the winter months, when freight cenagean becomes more 
difficult. 

In determining the output of each kind of industrial product, allowance 
must be made for replenishing the state reserves, the amounts of which are 
decided by the government for each period... . 

Specific resources for export are kept in view when requirements in 
industrial production are arrived at. The quantities of goods for export are 
decided in the light of Soviet trade agreements with other states. 

Special attention has to be given to expanding the range of varieties and 
improving quality when the volume of production is being set. The Party 
and government have, in various Decisions, repeatedly pointed out the need 
for strict observance of the tasks of the plan in regard to range and quality of 
output. The XVIII all-Union Conference of the CPSU(B), in its resolution 
on comrade Malenkov’s report ‘On the tasks of Party organizations in the 
sphere of industry and transport’, requested all firms to fulfil the plan not only 
according to the quantitative indices, but — as a duty —also in respect of 
quality, completeness (komplekino) and range, while keeping to the established 
[technical] standards and to the cost of production stipulated in the plan. 

The government has ordered the ministries and departments to observe 
strictly the established procedure which prohibits bonus awards for overfulfil- 
ment of plan in respect of output in ranges for which there is no market. The 
plan can be considered as fulfilled only if the instructions in regard to range, 
grade and quality of output are observed; for non-fulfilment of the plan in this 
respect damages the socialist state, hindering supply of the required products. 
The existing system of awarding bonuses to [managerial and technical] staffs 
takes into account fulfilment of the planned nomenclature, ranges and 
qualities as well as gross output.” 

The plan for development of industry makes provision for widespread 


11 Before the war there was usually a big decline in production at the onset of winter, 
which becomes most severe about February. If the difficulty is now only to avoid lower 
rates of increase, arrangements for coping with winter conditions must have greatly 
improved since then. But the article may be referring to increase in each winter 
month over the same month of the previous year. 

12 Workers’ bonuses depend mainly on their individual or group output. Bonuses 
for management and technicians depend on output as a whole for the firm or shop. 
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familiarization with new products, such as new and improved types of 
machines which introduce higher productivity of labour and improved use of 
materials. 

When the requirements of the national economy for industrial production 
have been determined, the most important task is to co-ordinate the require- 
ments with the means of satisfying them, i.e. with the income side of the 
Material Balances. The latter has the following main sections: production, 
import, releases?* from the state reserves, and stocks on hand at the suppliers 
at the beginning of the year. 

The basic item of the income side of each material balance is current pro- 
duction. The planning of industrial production relies on calculation of the 
productive capacities that will be functioning at the beginning of the planned 
period and of the new capacities to be commissioned during [the planned 
period], and in addition on bringing out possibilities of improving the coeffi- 
cients of utilization of productive capacities. 

The productive capacity of a firm means the maximum possible output per 
unit of time (for example, per year), at the better levels of technology and 
organization of labour and production [already] achieved and stipulated for 
the planned period. [This involves] the application of progressive technical 
norms, the best use of equipment and other means of production, as well as a 
high rate of technical progress amongst the workers. Thus, when determining 
the functioning productive capacities, it is essential to start from the premise 
that they are not a constant quantity, but are consistently increasing as a 
result of the inculcation of improvements in technology and in the organiza- 
tion of production, and of the installation of more efficient machinery. It is 
well known that during the past five-year plan the utilization of productive 
capacities improved from year to year. The inculcation of new technique and 
advanced methods of organizing production made it possible, by the end of 
1950, for works of the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy to increase the efficiency 
of blast furnaces by 25 per cent over 1940, and of open-hearth furnaces by 
33 per cent [technical details omitted]. In several metallurgical works of the 
USSR (Magnitogorsk, Kuznetsk, Novo-Tagil, Dzerzhinsky and others, 
even higher indices have been achieved. In the oil industry, the speed of 
productive drilling of oil-boreholes has increased by 43 per cent compared 
with pre-war. In other branches of industry, too, the utilization of capacities 
has improved. 

Inculcation of advanced methods of work creates the conditions for still more 
productive use of capacities. It is of great importance in this respect to spread 
the method of engineer F. Kovalev, which consists in comparative analysis of 
Stakhanovite experience and applying on a mass scale the most productive 
processes of work.'* In accordance with this the plan must indicate, for the 
period it covers, what has to be done to secure considerable improvement in 
the use made of the functioning capacities. The state plan includes instruction 
for each branch of industry for developing and implanting advanced technique 
and improving the coefficients of utilization of equipment, such as a higher 


13 Razbronirovanye, lit. ‘de-armouring’, a new Soviet Russian word. 
14 See Soviet Studies, vol. III, no. 2, pp. 221-8 for Kovalev’s article on his method. 
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coefficient for the useful volume of blast furnaces, an increased steel smelt per 
square metre of marten furnace floor, a greater productivity of the coal 
[cutting] combine and the coal-loading machine, rates of productive drilling 
per drill per month, haulage of timber per tractor, and so on. An improved 
use of the operative equipment on the basis of eliminating all losses in its work, 
and spreading the experience of the best workers, makes it possible to increase 
production without substantial capital investments. ** 

Co-operation within and between branches can considerably increase the 
effective use of capacities. Co-operated Production [sub-contracting] makes 
possible a rational use of a firm’s output capacity and co-ordination of the 
work of factories which have some unusable capacity with the work of factories 
which have insufficient capacity. Co-operated production, correctly planned, 
makes it possible to eliminate irrational and distant transport of many kinds 
of materials and semi-finished products. It is essential that co-operation be 
established, in the first place, between firms situated in the same town or 
oblast, which involves either no railway transport or short distances. Co- 
operation within one town or oblast requires a genuinely patriotic attitude 
to the matter on the part of the heads of firms and ministries, and a resolute 
elimination of unpatriotic sectional tendencies.'* An essential condition for 
the spread of co-operated production is strict observance of the tasks of the 
plan in respect of co-operated deliveries, which gives the firms certainty that 
the supplier will deliver punctually the required materials and semi-finished 
products in the stipulated quantity and of high quality. 

Supply of materials for production is a most important aspect of output 
planning. When determining the production programme, a thorough analysis 
has to be made of the use of raw materials in the current period, so as to bring 
to light possibilities of their more rational use and to eliminate losses arising 
from defects in the technology of production, and losses in the acquisition of 
components and semi-finished products caused by unsatisfactory transport 
and storage of materials, by faulty goods, etc. The patriotic movement of 
workers, initiated at the Kolomna and Sormovo factories, for economy of 
materials and fuel and for output therefrom in excess of plan, and the mass 
movement for all-round economy, begun by Lydia Korabelnikova, and other 
forms of the Stakhanov movement, show how the struggle can be waged for a 
better use of materials, and the great possibilities to which this gives rise. 

Widespread application of the experience of advanced firms and the in- 
structions in the plan for reducing input norms of materials, such as ending 
excessive tolerance and standardizing components, reveal additional possibil- 


15 This is discussed more fully in the article on the planning of construction, p. 450. 

16 Lit. ‘state attitude’ and ‘anti-state departmental tendencies’. The contrast is not 
between loyalty and sedition, but between the ability to forego advantage to one’s own 
organization (a hard sacrifice, where so much depends on plan fulfilment) and a 
willingness to do so for the general advantage. During the past two or three years 
there has been a spate of plays on this problem, a characteristic complication being a 
factory director faced with this choice and married to a woman executive in the other 
firm concerned. The first play was a success, but at least one of those which followed 
it has been censured for depicting too much self-sacrifice as a virtue, since the primary 
duty of a director is to get the plan of his own firm fulfilled, and not to infringe the 
planned distribution of programmes between firms. 
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ities for increasing production, and make it possible to obtain a greater output 
from a given quantity of raw materials. Lower input norms of materials is a 
major prerequisite for increasing the volume of production and decreasing 
production costs. 


THREE BREAKDOWNS OF THE PLAN 


The industrial production plan consists of three sections: departmental 
responsibility (adressny); branch of the economy; and regional. 

The departmental responsibility section allocates the output programme 
between the ministries and departments. For example, the programme for 
production of machines and equipment is allocated between the appropriate 
ministries: the Ministry of Heavy Engineering, the Ministry of Machine 
Tools, the Ministry of the Electrical Industry, etc. This fixing of depart- 
mental responsibility for what has to be done makes it possible to handle 
(obespechivaet operativnost) the state plan and always to establish, in regard 
to a particular kind of output, who is responsible for fulfilment of the plan and 
who is to blame when fulfilment is disrupted, and so forth. 

The state plan also sets programmes of output in the branch section. The 
importance of this section is that it determines the programmes for the whole 
output of a given kind, irrespective of which ministries control the firms pro- 
ducing it. The branch section of the plan is necessary because, despite the 
existence of specialized ministries for particular kinds of production, the whole 
production of a given kind is not confined to the firms of those ministries. 
For example, steel is smelted not only by firms of the Ministry of Ferrous 
Metallurgy, but also by firms of other ministries. Electricity is generated not 
only in the power stations of the Ministry of Power Stations, but also in the 
power stations of other ministries. Timber is cut, dressed and transported 
not only by the Ministry of the Timber Industry, but also by other ministries 
on a large scale. It is the duty of all ministries, irrespective of their speciality, 
to complete the programmes for output of consumer goods for the purpose of 
attaining the volume of retail trade turnover stipulated for the planned period. 

The regional section of the plan is as important as the other two. It sets the 
development of industry for the union republics and autonomous republics, 
krai and oblasts. Preparation of the plan for appropriate branches of industry 
in the regional section must be guided by the directives of the XVIII Con- 
gress [1939] of the CPSU(B) concerning the comprehensive economic develop- 
ment of the basic economic regions:'’ “To secure, within the basic economic 
regions of the Union, the comprehensive development of economy and to 
organize the extraction of fuel and the production of such kinds of output as 
cement, alabaster, chemical fertilizers, glass and mass products of the light 
and food industries, in quantities sufficient to meet the requirements of these 
regions.’ It is only by work on the plan of industrial development in the 
regional section, that it is possible to secure close co-ordination between 
industry and the economy of the oblast or krai, between the production and 

1” These regions are the ten or so into which the country is divided for this purpose. 
The number varied somewhat before the war, at different stages of economic circum- 


stance and policy. In addition, breakdowns for the administrative areas (the krai, 
oblasts and smaller republics) are made in the national plans. 
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consumption of power, the extraction of and requirements for fuel, between 
the volume of investment in a given oblast or krai and the output of building 
materials, etc. On the basis of the regional section of the plan, programmes 
and practical steps are stipulated for the abolition of irrational and distant 
hauls. 

The state plan for the development of the national economy of the USSR, 
as confirmed by the government, is a state law, and it is the duty of every 
economic agency and firm to fulfil it rigorously. 

When the state plan has been confirmed by the government, the ministries 
and departments must, in the shortest possible time, bring the plan down to 
every firm in all its basic indices:'* gross output, commodity production, 
production in physical terms, cost of production, labour, capital construction 
and other indices. In this connection, the monthly production programmes 
given to the firms may be increased by the ministries [without reference to 
higher authority] against the quarterly plan fixed by the government, but by 
not more than 10 per cent.1* 

Apart from this, the ministries and departments issue specific instructions 
aimed at fulfilment by each firm of the quantity and quality indices of the plan. 
When laying down the production tasks for each ministry and department, 
the government allocates to them the required material resources — materials 
and fuel — in sufficient quantities to ensure fulfilment of the plan. It is the 
duty of the ministries, departments and heads of firms to secure the most 
effective use of the resources supplied to them, so that every firm fulfils, 
completely and within the set time, its programme within the state plan. 


The Planning of Capital Works, by B. Smekhov (Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 

4/1951, pp. 82-90). 

. It is necessary to emphasize the particular importance of the plan of 
capital works in performing the long-term tasks in the development of the 
national economy. The current requirements of the national economy can be 
essentially met by the basic funds in operation at the beginning of the year.” 
But further extension of the scale of production, substantial changes in the 
proportions between the various industries, and substantial shifts in the 
location of productive forces over the country —in short, the rates and 


18 This is a two-way process consisting of technical data, estimates, suggestions and 
advice from the firms to the ministry and instructions from the ministry to the firms. 
While in practice it is a matter of co-operation rather than subordination, the ministry 
is the channel through which government pressure for maximum production is 
applied. 

19 This is to assist the firms in manceuvering to get the quarterly and annual plans 
completed. 

°° The ‘basic productive funds’ are defined earlier in this article as ‘buildings and 
structures serving productive purposes, machines and implements of labour, tools and 
inventory (except such as wear out quickly), irrigation structures, animals of draught 
and productive age, and so forth, i.e. products of labour [as distinct from free gifts of 
nature] which are used for production but which, in contrast to circulating funds 
[materials, power, etc.], render prolonged service and wear out gradually. They are 
means of labour, as distinct from objects of labour [materials]. The non-productive 
basic funds are likewise durable property but serve non-productive consumption: 


housing funds, buildings and structures of educational, art and medical institutions, 
etc.’. 
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proportions of expanded reproduction in the long-term plan — depend, 
above all, on the construction programme. 

Comrade Molotov said in this connection in 1935: “The problems of con- 
struction have always been, for us, not only economic but also political 
problems. And this is understandable. The future of socialism depends above 
all on the success of the construction we are doing today’. 

[Four paragraphs, contrasting capitalist and Soviet investment to the 
detriment of the former, omitted.] 


CO-ORDINATION WITH OTHER PARTS OF THE PLAN 


All the sections of the national economic plan are closely interconnected. 
What are the main lines on which the plan of capital works is co-ordinated 
with the other sections of the national economic plan? 

In the first place, the plan of capital works is the foundation of the long- 
term plan for development of production to be derived from increase of 
productive capacities,* and it is connected with the annual production pro- 
gramme through that part [of the latter] which depends on the productive 
capacities to be be put into operation in the given year. 

Secondly, the plan of capital works is the foundation of the plan to increase 
the basic funds in education, health and art, and likewise in the sphere of 
administration and defence. 

Thirdly, the plan of capital works determines: location of the productive 
forces amongst the economic regions and union republics so as to develop 
formerly backward outlying areas; reduction of distant hauls and elimination 
of irrational and cross hauls; strengthening of the defensive capacities of the 
country. 

Fourthly, the plan of capital works must itself be based on the resources of 
labour, materials and finance. 

The most general expression of the tie-up (uvyazka) of the plan of capital 
works with the entire national economic plan is found in the national income. 
National income is divisible into consumption, accumulation and reserves. 
In accumulation, the main place is occupied by the increase of basic funds. 
Consequently the optimum combination of consumption, accumulation and 
reserves in national income is arrived at in close connection with the deter- 
mination of the limit of capital works, with the possibility of and the necessity 
for one or another volume of capital works.?* 

In order to ensure, in the national economic plan, the necessary tie-up 
between the plan of capital works and all the other sections of the national 
plan, it is essential to plan the capital works in various aspects. The system 
of indices in the plan of capital works is devised to facilitate co-ordination 
between the plan of capital works and the other sections of the national 
economic plan. 

The division of the total volume of capital investments, both as a whole and 


*1 As distinct from increased production to be derived from improved efficiency. 

2 The last part of the sentence could be more freely translated as follows: ‘.. . i.e. 
choice between a number of overall investment programmes considered in relation to 
their feasibility and necessity’. 
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by branches, into state capital investments, capital investments of co-operative 
organizations and collective farms, and individual capital investments of the 
population, represents the social structure of capital investments. 

The plan of capital works is further elaborated according to ministries and 
departments. This section of the [national] plan is the departmentally appor- 
tioned (adresny) state task in the sphere of capital construction. At the same 
time, the plan of capital works must be built up according to the branch 
structure. The branch structure of capital investments is different from the 
departmental structure. The whole volume of capital investments is set for 
each branch, irrespective of the department to which it is related. For 
example, capital investments for a branch such as power stations are consider- 
ably greater than those for the Ministry of Power Stations since the construc- 
tion of power stations is not confined to that ministry. The branch structure 
of capital works is of special importance for an analysis of the plan of capital 
works, and for its tie-in with the basic politico-economic tasks. 

The basic tasks of a given period determine what are the key elements in 
the national economic plan, i.e. the crucial branches of the national economy. 
Thus, in the years of the first postwar five-year plan the task of priority 
restoration and development of heavy industry and railway transport deter- 
mined the branch structure of capital investments in the national economy. 
Investment in industry during the years 1946-50 was planned at 63 per cent of 
the total volume of capital works, against 47-48 per cent before the war. The 
proportion for railway transport, in the plan of capital works of the 1946-50 

. five-year plan, was 16 per cent, compared with 12 per cent before the war. 

The most important changes in the proportions of the national economy 
are achieved by changes in the branch structure of capital works.** 

The indices of the amounts of capital investment are supplemented by 
indices which define the results of capital construction, the handing over, so 
to speak, of capital construction in a given planned year — the completed pro- 
duction of the building industry. [These indices in the plan concern] the 
putting into operation of the basic funds and the productive capacities, listed 
according to branches of economy and ministries. These indices, having been 
co-ordinated with the requirement of the national economy for the expansion 
of productive capacities, are definitive for the whole plan of capital works. 

A change in the proportion of new construction in the total of investments 
has a direct relation to the time limits (srok7) of construction, the cost of con- 
struction and the co-ordination of the plan of capital works with the technical 
plan.** In some cases it is necessary to make maximum use of the possibilities 
of such an expansion of functioning enterprises as is likely to augment the 
active basic funds more quickly than construction of new enterprises would. 
The plan for the location of the productive forces, too, varies in accordance 
with the proportion of new construction. Hence the importance, in the plan- 
ning of capital works, of dividing the total volume of capital works for the 

23 i.e. changes in the direction of investment. 

24 Firms have had ‘technical plans’ since the early years of planning. The national 
technical plan, however, which is part of the national economic plan, is fairly recent. 


It is the plan for technological progress, and allocates the more important machinery, 
etc., in that connection. 
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national economy or for any one branch into new constructions, reconstruc- 
tions and extensions. 

The total volume of capital works for the national economy and for its 
branches is further subdivided into completed and uncompleted capital 
investments. Completed capital investments are investments in a given year 
in objects [of construction] which are put into operation in the same year. 
Uncompleted capital investments are investments in objects which will not 
be completed in the same year but will be put into operation in a subsequent 
period. This structure of investments is of great importance for the current 
plan of increasing production, since the completed capital works represent 
the prospects of bringing productive capacities into operation in the given 
year. On the other hand, the extent of uncompleted capital works represents 
the prospects of the subsequent bringing of objects into operation, and the 
extent of reserves (zadel)** in capital construction which must correspond to 
the tasks of increasing capacities in a future period. 

Planning the structure of capital works according to the degree of their 
completeness is important for the struggle against scattering (raspylenye) the 
resources spent on construction, and for the concentration of these resources 
on the most important objects and, at the same time, for the co-ordination of 
the current plan with the long-term plan.?* 

In order to find a basis for the plan of capital works within the requirements 
of construction itself, capital investments are planned according to their main 
designations, i.e. by distinguishing the volume of construction and installation 
work, the cost of equipment and other expenditure. 

Construction and installation work is, in turn, divided into construction 
work and installation work. The share of construction and installation work 
amounts to approximately 60 per cent of total investment. This proportion, 
however, varies considerably between the branches of the economy, as well as 
in accordance with changes in the [technological] nature of construction, price 
changes, and so on. 

Investments in equipment are subdivided into equipment requiring 
installation and non-installation equipment. Equipment requiring installation 
is intended for [specific] enterprises, pits, railways, etc., under construction. 
Non-installation equipment is not connected with the construction of specific 
objects. The proportion of all equipment amounts to about 30-32 per cent of 


*6 Zadel normally means an accumulation within a shop of components in excess of 
the amount required for production or assembly elsewhere in the factory. The word as 
used here may refer to sites on which preliminary work has been done, and which can 
rapidly be completed as and when the national production plan requires. Or it may 
simply mean all the capital construction scheduled for completion after the planned 
period. 

26 Soviet general policy in construction has at times reacted against gigantomania — 
the freezing of resources in very large schemes which take a long time to complete. At 
other times it has reacted against raspylenye (pulverization) —the splitting up of 
resources in too large a number of industrial establishments to be built at the same time. 
The anti-giant policy, which was most emphasized at the close of the initial industrializ- 
ation effort (1935), led immediately to smaller projects. The anti-pulverization policy 
came later and led, in part, to larger projects. But the aim of both policies is to shorten 
the period in which a given volume of building resources is transformed into productive 
capacity, and to facilitate quick changes in investment policy. 
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the amount of capital works. Of this percentage, about two-thirds is for 
equipment which requires no installation (railway engines and wagons, ships, 
lorries, tractors, agricultural machines, coal cutting machines, etc.). 

The heading ‘other outlays’ for capital construction includes such items of 
investments as outlays on boring and geological prospecting for the purpose 
of more precise mapping and measuring of mineral deposits in places where 
enterprises are in operation or under construction; outlays on the management 
of, and on training workers for, enterprises under construction, outlays on the 
work of apportioning land and on resettlement [of the inhabitants] from areas 
earmarked for construction, and so forth. 

Formerly ‘other outlays’ included project-making and surveying. From 
1951 onwards, project-making and surveying are to be financed from the state 
budget, outside the plan of capital works. This is of great importance for 
economies in project-making and surveying and at the same time makes it 
possible to remunerate the work of project-makers in such a way that their 
earnings increase not in proportion to the estimate [of costs for the buildings, 
etc., that they plan] but in accordance with the extent to which the solution of 
the projects is economical.’ 

The [same] subdivision of capital works is used in the planning of material 
and technical supplies for capital works and in the provision of labour for 
construction. 

Capital investments are further divided into above-limit and below-limit. 
Above-limit capital investments are investments in all constructions and 
objects which are confirmed by the government by name in itemized lists.” 
Since 1934 the government sets definite limits of estimate cost, separately 
for each industry, for inclusion of constructions [specifically] within the state 
plan. If the estimate cost of a construction site or object for a given ministry 
equals or exceeds the limit, then the construction of such a site or object is 
subject to government confirmation in the itemized list, which is submitted 
together with the entire draft of the national economic plan. The remaining 
constructions and objects, the estimate costs of which are below the set limit, 
are confirmed by the ministry.*° 


27 Project-making is concerned with technological problems of the production 
process in a new works as well as with its immediate location and designing of the 
buildings. The engineers, architects, surveyors and economists in the project-making 
bureaus were formerly paid, in part, according to the estimate cost of the enterprises 
they designed. 

28 The annual national economic plan for 1935 as published includes a volume of 
375 pages entitled Plan Puska Novykh Predpriatii v 1935 godu (Plan of Putting New 
Enterprises into Operation in 1935). This includes a government decree of 26 pages 
specifying the principal new constructions in each industry to be put into operation, 
with the quarter of the year indicated in which this is to be done. The decree is dated 
July 11th and enterprises scheduled in it for commissioning in quarters I and II are 
marked ‘commissioned’ (pushchen). ‘The text and tables in the remainder of the 
volume elaborate on this decree. There are similar sections in the one-volume 1936 
national economic plan as published and (in different form) in the volumes published 
of the first two five-year plans. These tables are omitted, as being too secret, from the 
confidential volume of the 1941 annual plan reported earlier in this issue. 

°° Some recent limit figures in this respect are (in million rubles): iron and steel works 
—-10, engineering works —5; grain elevators —3, irrigation and amelioration schemes —5; 
shops — 2; housing, hospitals, schools, museums, theatres, libraries, etc. — 3.5. Invest- 
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Above-limit investments, in the national economic plan, are particularized 
as investments in each construction and object, i.e. by items of above-limit 
construction. 

The itemized lists further stipulate: the putting into operation of productive 
capacities and basic funds by amount and time; location of new construction 
sites; concentration of resources on objects scheduled for completion in the 
planned period; the laying down of reserves (zadel) of construction work for 
particular sites.*° 

Below-limit investments, while not confirmed item by item in the national 
economic plan, must none the less be well-founded from every point of view. 
The plan of below-limit construction is drawn up so as to show [in sum] 
extension of existing enterprises and sections, new enterprises, power 
stations, housing, medical establishments, constructions for stockbreeding, 
and so forth, as well as expenditure on non-installation equipment. , 

The itemized list states the location of above-limit constructions. In 
addition, the national economic plan lays down the structure of the total 
: volume of capital works (and not only for above-limit constructions) according 
to economic regions and union republics, since general shifts in the location 
l of productive forces are determined by changes in this structure of capital 
investments.*! 


DERIVATION OF THE INVESTMENT PLANS 


The plan of capital works proceeds from the requirements of the national 
economy. This is primary in the method of preparing this plan. 


In order to tie-in the plan of capital works with the requirements of the 
national economy, a Balance of Productive Capacities is drawn up which 
specifies the capacities available at the beginning of the planned year, taking 

into account the best experience in the exploitation of productive capacities,** 


> 
| and the increase of productive capacities in the planned period. 
When drawing up the balance of productive capacities, it is necessary to 


, 30 Presumably preparatory work at these sites. 

31 “Above-limit’ and ‘below-limit’ are jointly called ‘limit’ investments, as distinct 
from ‘extra-limit’ (vnelimitniye, also known as ‘decentralized’) investments, which were 
first permitted in 1935 from such sources as profits in excess of plan, receipts from 
insurance claims, and proceeds of sales of consumer goods made as by-products. In 
1949 and 1950 the main part of such investments were brought within the national 
plan in more detail than the single aggregate figure for them in e.g. the 1941 plan. The 
terms ‘extra-limit’ and ‘decentralized’ also apply to acquisition of certain types of 
equipment such as office furniture, or tramcars by local authorities. What is actually 
covered by these terms, both in regard to’ source of investment and nature of invest- 
ment, varies with administrative practice. 

32 i.e. the output of a given factory, blast furnace or pit is not regarded as a technolog- 
ically fixed amount but as dependent upon the efforts of the management and workers. 
‘Productive capacity’ is thus a flexible concept in this sense while it is a fixed concept 
in the sense that it is a technically specific factory, furnace or pit. It is always a fixed 
concept in the sense that the output norms at any given time (which express the 
government’s opinion of the feasible intensity of use of productive capacity) make it so, 


— — —_— 
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ments for which this limit is nil (i.e. all of which have to be specifically approved by the 
government) include new state farms and urban water-supply, drainage and district 
heating schemes (cf. N. N. Rovinsky, Organizatsia finansitrovania i kreditirovania 
kapitalnikh vlozhenii, Gosfinizdat, 1951, pp. 51-2). 
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bring out and to take into account all existing possibilities of increasing pro- 
duction by means of an accentuated use of the productive capacities in 
operation. It is necessary to bear in mind that the immense productive funds 
created by the toil of the Soviet people are so great as to make possible, by 
increasing the coefficient of the exploitation of the capacities by only a few 
points, a sharp reduction in the need for capital investments without retarding 
the growth of production. 

Let us consider a scheme of a Balance of Productive Capacities in an 
assumed example for cement. Our initial data are: (a) production in the 
current year is 9 million tons and the plan for the next year is 12 m. tons; (5) 
capacities on January 1st of the current year are an annual rate of 11 m. tons, 
and capacities put into operation during the current year are 3 m. tons; (c) 
there is no scrapping of capacities either in the current year or in the planned 
year; (d) the new plants are put into operation both in the current year and in 
the planned year at such dates as enable them to function, in the year when 
they are put into operation, for an average of 33 per cent of that year. In 
other words, 33 per cent of the new capacity put into operation during each 
year may be regarded as functioning throughout that year. 

Under these conditions the Balance of productive capacities for cement 
can be presented in the following way (in millions of tons): 
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An improvement in the coefficient of exploitation of productive capacities is 
achieved by means of technical progress, workers’ suggestions®* and socialist 


33 This phrase is here used to translate two terms in the Russian text —massovoye 
izobretatelstvo and ratsionalizatorstvo. These have been regarded as ‘mass movements’ 
in Soviet industry since the first five-year plan. The former (‘mass invention’) is some- 
times on a very large scale. The head of the office for preliminary sifting of ‘workers’ 
inventions’ at the big Gorky rubber works, who was urgently seeking another job, 
told the writer that he was finding it increasingly difficult to stand up to some of the 
thousands of workers who were submitting inventions and who felt aggrieved at their 
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emulation.** It makes it possible to secure, with a considerably reduced 
number [of new plants] put into operation, the required rates of production 
increase. In the above illustration an increase, for the planned year, of the 
coefficient of exploitation of productive capacities by only five points is 
sufficient to halve the new capacities required — i.e. 3 million tons instead of 
6 million. 

That is why the central problem in the Balance of Productive Capacities is 
the fixing of progressive norms for exploiting productive capacities. It 
requires a thorough study of advanced methods, as employed in the best enter- 
prises by the best Stakhanovites; the inculcation of advanced Soviet technique 
in all branches of the national economy, and the formulation of specific 
measures necessary to increase the coefficient of exploitation of capacities. 

Proceeding from the Balances of Productive Capacities, decisions are made 
as to the capacity of enterprises to be put into operation in a given year, and 
what reserves (zadel) are required for the future. These data, taking into 
account the condition of construction sites in the current year, and the pre- 
pared project-estimate documentation®* for new construction sites, are the 
basis on which the itemized lists are drawn up. The latter must provide for an 
increase of productive capacities to the extent required by the speed of 
expanded socialist reproduction in accordance with the principal politico- 
economic tasks of the planned period.’ 

In turn, the itemized lists of above-limit construction, plus investments in 
below-limit construction, amount in sum total to the required volume of 
capital investments (in terms of estimate cost). 

The Balances of Productive Capacities, which are based on progressive 
norms** for the exploitation of productive capacities, are the foundation of the 
entire plan of capital works. It is on this foundation that the construction 
programme is interlocked with the production programme. We must, there- 
fore, do our utmost to improve the technique of elaborating the Balances of 
Productive Capacities, in two main ways: firstly, in determining correctly the 
productive capacities themselves; secondly, in improving the planning of 
the coefficient of exploitation of capacities, in establishing progressive norms 
for the utilization of machinery, and in deciding on what has to be done to 
ensure higher norms of utilization of machinery. 

The Itemized Lists of capital construction are a major section of the plan of 
capital works. The special tables of the national economic plan which are 
called itemized lists (titulnye spiski), contain an enumeration of all construc- 


34 “Competing in zeal’ is a closer translation of the Russian (sorevnovanye). All the 
efficiency movements now come under this head, in the highly organized competitions 
for bonuses and trophies. 

35 See p. 453 below for the section under this heading, which states what the term 
comprises. 

36 See Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 403-12, ‘Setting New Output Norms in Soviet 
Industry’ for a discussion of the ‘progressive norms’. 





ideas not getting further than his office (1936). The second term, which can be 
translated as ‘the rationalizer movement’, developed under that name during the early 
1930s and has since branched out into a variety of ‘movements’ under various names, 
all concerned with the more economical use of machinery, space and labour. 
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tions whose cost is above the limits fixed by the government for each industry, 
i.e. an enumeration of all objects of above-limit construction. 

For every individual above-limit construction, all the main indices of 
construction have to be confirmed in the itemized list. The [headings of] 
itemized lists for the annual plan of capital works have the following appear- 
ance. 





Itemized List 
of capital construction for the year... 
Ministry ... 





Done by January 
1st of the planned 
year, since the The planned year 
beginning of 
construction 





Estimate cost of the object under construction (in thou- 


sands of rubles) 





Basic funds put into operation (in thousands of rubles) 
Basic funds put into operation (in thousands of 
Technical documentation, by whom and when approved 


Volume of capital work according to estimate costs 
rubles) 


including the volume of capital work for the year pre- 
(in thousands of rubles) 


Volume of capital work according to estimate costs 
ceding the planned year (in thousands of rubles) 


The year when the construction began and the year 
(in thousands of rubles) 


scheduled for completion 
Name of organization doing the construction 


Name and location of the construction 
The projected capacity of the whole object 
Time of putting into operation (quarter) 


Capacities put into operation 
Capacities put into operation 
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Itemized lists of above-limit construction are drawn up separately for each 
ministry and [other] department. The decisive factor in the preparation of an 
itemized list is the needs of the national economy, as revealed by the Balances 
of Capacities, for the putting into operation of new productive capacities in 
the planned year and the following years. It is important that the itemized list 
should distribute the putting of capacities into operation by quarters of the 
year in such a way as to correspond fully to the requisite increase of the average 
annual capacity, as well as to the co-ordination of the periods of putting into 
operation the capacities of related branches of production. 
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Consequently, from the point of view of the requirements of the national 
economy, it is necessary to draw up the itemized lists in such a way that, for 
the current year, column tro (capacities put into operation), taking into 
account column 12 (time of putting into operation) gives, in the sum total for 
all constructions, the requisite expansion of capacities by quarters of the year. 
For the long-term development of the national economy, columns 3 and 2 
must ensure the requisite long-term expansion of capacities. . . . 

A new construction may be included in the itemized list only if the project- 
estimate documentation is available. Financing and inclusion in the [national] 
construction plan without project-estimate documentation is prohibited by 
the government. It is, therefore, necessary to plan in a thoroughly scientific 
way the surveying and project-making work for future constructions. The 
project-makers should prepare in the current year the project-estimate 
documentation for such constructions as will be included in the itemized lists 
of the year after the planned year. 

The Project-estimate Documentation consists of three main elements, corre- 
sponding to the stages of project-making: (1) The project-task and the pre- 
liminary financial estimate for it. (2) The technical project, and the general 
estimate*’ for it. (3) The working drawings which directly govern construc- 
tion at the site. 

The project task comprises all the main aspects of the future construction: 
the site, types of output from the future enterprise, its productive capacity, its 
production relations with other enterprises and branches of the economy, its 
sources of raw material and fuel, the routes and means of its water and power 
supply, the main types of its buildings and structures, the housing for it, and 
the dates and priority sequence of construction . . . 

At present the project task and the preliminary financial estimate for a 
construction of which the estimated cost exceeds the amount authorized by 
the government, are subject to approval by the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. For the remaining above-limit constructions, the project tasks and 
preliminary estimates are subject to approval by the ministries and depart- 
ments. As for the technical projects and estimates, these are approved by the 
ministries. This does not apply to very large constructions, nor to new 
industries for which — irrespective of the cost of the object — the technical 


87 This is the basic financial document for relations with the investment bank, 
building contracting agency, procurement of supplies, etc. It comprises, according to 
the Slovar-spravochnik po sotsialno-ekonomicheskoi statistike, published by Gosplan in 
1948 (p. 363): Part I: section 1. (a) surveying and geological prospecting, (b) project- 
making, (c) scientific research; 2. (a) preparation of site (draining, etc.), (6) planning 
of the site, (c) demolition of old buildings, cost of resettling inhabitants, etc.; 3. Basic 
production buildings, structures, etc.; 4. Secondary and servicing buildings; 5. Power 
structures; 6. Transport structures; 7. External: water supply, drainage, etc., and their 
structures; 8. Amenities on the industrial site; 9. (a) housing, (5) clubs, etc., (o) public 
services such as laundries, (d) amenities for the housing estate; 10. Special ‘outlays on 
work not possible to specify precisely in the technical project. Part II: Section 1. 
Management costs, including technical inspection, on the building job; 2. Costs of 
training labour for the future enterprise. Part III: Temporary structures and housing 
for the builders, and acquisition of building machinery. There may have been changes 
since the 1948 edition of the Slovar (in addition to the transference of project-making 
and associated costs from building costs to direct state expenditure), as there has beena 
good deal of reorganization in building procedures during the past two years. 
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projects have to be approved by the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
Gosstroi [the new State Committee for Building Affairs] has a lot to do with 
the preparation of correct projects and estimates. 

New objects are entered on the itemized lists on the basis of the project- 
estimate documentation. The new objects, together with the aggregate of the 
transitional constructions,** provide the requisite increase of capacity for the 
planned year and the requisite reserves (zadel) for the future. It is of primary 
importance to determine the cost of construction [in such a way as to] use 
latent possibilities for reducing that cost. 

The data for determining the estimate cost of capital investments in the 
current year for each construction entered in the itemized list is the confirmed 
[general] estimate or the preliminary financial estimate, the expended part of 
the estimate (in the case of transitional constructions) and the periods of con- 
struction. This is the way in which the total volume of above-limit capital 
construction for each ministry is arrived at, and then the total for the national 
economy. To this must be added the calculations for below-limit construction 
according to its main elements. The sum-total of above limit and below-limit 
construction constitutes the entire volume of state capital investments. 

The difference between the volume of capital investments and the volume of 
basic funds put into operation, excluding investments which do not increase 
the basic funds, constitutes the accretion of uncompleted capital works. 
(Costs which do not increase basic funds, such as maintenance of the manage- 
ment and training of the labour for the enterprise being built, are not counted 
in this calculation.) 

The estimate cost of the total volume of capital works is composed of the 
estimate cost of the individual above-limit itéms, the estimate cost of below- 
limit construction, and the cost of non-installation equipment. 

The technical project specifies the constructional and technical character- 
istics of a given object of construction; this is further broken down into the 
so-called ‘constructional elements’. The estimate is made on the basis of the 
technical project, the confirmed consolidated estimate norms, and confirmed 
price lists. The consolidated estimate norms, on which the estimate rests, 
were authorized by the government at the end of 1937, and have not been 
revised since. At present, new consolidated estimate norms are being worked 
out, which take into account all the changes in the technology of the con- 
struction process that have occurred in that long period. 

On the basis of the technical project, the consolidated norms and the price 
lists, the so-called unit costings (yedinichnye rastsenki) for a given construction 
are established, which are the calculation of the estimate cost of each con- 
structional element, based on approved norms and prices. 

Thus, the amount of estimate cost depends mainly on the technical form 
of the object. On this will depend the volume of excavation, the kinds of 
foundations, the quantity and type of staircase wells, etc., required for build- 
ing a given object, for putting into operation a given capacity. The estimate 
cost depends in addition, on the confirmed consolidated estimate norms 


38 Those which were started before the year concerned. 
3° Parts of a building or structure, such as foundation, walls, roof. 
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for expenditure of materials, for labour, and for construction mechanisms (in 
machine-shifts). The estimate cost depends, finally, on wage rates, prices of 
materials, transport charges, etc... . 

The projects must be pared of all superfluities, which usually take the form 
of excessively large factory sites and elaborate communications, too much 
scatter of factory shops, excessive area and volumes of auxiliary buildings and 
structures, unjustified increase in the quantity and capacity of auxiliary equip- 
ment, and so forth. 

Every effort must be made for more mechanization of building and install- 
ation work, comprehensive mechanization, fuller and more consistent employ- 
ment of building machinery; to prevent uneconomical use of materials; and to 
accelerate the turnover of supplies in construction. Extensive use of pre- 
fabricated units and complexes and larger combined units, which merely 
require assembly at the site, is a most important means of reducing costs. For 
economy in construction it is very important to eliminate from the estimates 
excessive payments for labour, materials and transport.“ 

In the economics of construction much depends on the proper composition 
of the itemized lists in the state plan, and on a proper distribution of the total 
volume of investments among the construction sites. If material and money 
are scattered over many construction sites, the periods of construction are 
prolonged, coming into operation is delayed, and the proportions of uncom- 
pleted construction increased. In above-limit construction, and below-limit, 
too, there must be priority concentration of resources on sites due for com- 
pletion in the planned period. It is necessary also, when the national economic 
plan has been approved and the ministries are drawing up their own itemized 
lists which specify each of the objects at a given site, to ensure a concentration 
of resources on objects approaching completion. 

The national economic plan stipulates, alongside the estimate cost of con- 
struction, the actual cost of construction for the given planned year, and the 
task of further reducing construction and installation costs in comparison with 
the estimate cost. Thus, the first post-war five-year plan was approved in the 
estimate prices of 1945. At the same time, the law on the five-year plan con- 
firmed the task of reducing the construction and installation costs by 12 per 
cent [by 1950] as compared with the estimate costs of 1945. The national 
economic plan for 1951 stipulates a reduction in construction and installation 
costs by 3 per cent against the estimate costs introduced as from July rst, 
1950.4? 

The difference between the estimate cost of construction and the planned 
actual cost is expressed directly in the form of profit for a building contracting 


40 This unexceptionable and somewhat obvious statement may be an indirect 
method of referring to malpractices, which are a more extensive feature of Soviet 
industrial construction jobs than can be acknowledged in an article of this kind. 

*! The problem of planning building costs in current prices, which may involve 
re-planning costs from year to year, has been mentioned in the Soviet economic press, 
e.g. Planovoye Khozyaistvo, no. 6, 1950, p. 57, where it is suggested that frequent 
re-planning to keep up with price changes i is undesirable, and that the effect of decreas- 
ing prices is most conveniently regarded simply as a saving on the planned cost. I 
have seen no suggestion of dealing similarly with price increases, but the present 
Soviet price trend seems to be a falling one, after the violent fluctuations of 1949-50. 
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organization. In the case of a construction which is being done by the 
domestic [direct labour] method, i.e. where the eventual user is itself doing the 
building, the effect of the difference between estimate cost and the planned 
actual construction cost is to reduce the expenditure side of its [entire] 
balance sheet. . . . 


PLANNING OF SUPPLIES FOR CONSTRUCTION 

Provision for the requirements of construction itself forms an important 
section of the national economic plan. 

The basis on which material and technical supplies to construction are 
determined, is the structure of investment in its main aspects, i.e. its break- 
down into volume of construction and installation work, expenditure on 
equipment, and other expenditure. 

When the requirements of the national economy are taken as the starting 
point, the investment plan is derived from the Balances of Productive 
Capacity. But for the analytical work necessary to ensure prov'sion in the 
. [national economic] plan for the existing volume of investments, the following 
basic Balances are the key ones: the Balance of Incomes and Expenditures in 
the summary financial plan— for co-ordination [of investment] with the 
financial programme; the Material Balances, primarily the Equipment 
Balance, the Rolled Ferrous Metals Balance, the Dressed Timber Balance, the 
Sawn Timber Balance, the Cement Balance, the Wall Materials Balance. 

Correct co-ordination of the plan of capital works with the financial plan is 
closely tied up with the resolution of one of the central problems in the 
national economic plan — the proportion of consumption, accumulation and 
reserves in the national income, i.e. with resolving the problem of the optimum 
combination of consumption, accumulation and reserves in the planned year. 

In the Material Balances (those for rolled metal, cement, timber and other 
building materials) the requirements of construction are determined on the 
basis of the volume of construction and installation work for each ministry, 
and of the norms of expenditure [of materials] per million rubles of con- 
struction and installation work. For the most important constructions and 
those due for completion in the planned period it is necessary to make 
provision for the supply of building materials and all the equipment to be 
installed. The comprehensive material and technical supply of the most 
important and nearly completed constructions is set out by periods. The times 
of receipt of the materials and equipment are calculated for the most rapid 
coming into operation of the key constructions and of those due for comple- 
tion. 

The norms of expenditure of materials are set in the light of the best 
indices achieved in the building industry during the current year. There 
must, therefore, be thorough study of the best experience attained in this 
industry. 

The work of setting proper progressive norms is done within branches of 
the economy in the first stage of the drafting of the national economic plan, 
since shifts in the branch structure of construction and installation change the 
norms of expenditure of materials. These norms differ very considerably 
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For example, the norm of expenditure of cement per million rubles of 
construction and installation in building power stations is approximately three 
times as much as in building for the pulp.and paper industry, and over a third 
more than the norm in building engineering works. The norm of expenditure 
of timber materials per million rubles of construction and installation in the 
coal industry is about double that for engineering. In view of such variations, 
the norms cannot be averages for the national economy or for a ministry. It 
is necessary to take into account [economic] changes of the branch structure. 
Moreover it is essential to take into account [technical] changes in the nature 
of construction and installation within branches of the national economy. 

Finally, we must bear in mind that the average norms per million rubles 
of construction and installation are seriously defective, insofar as the volume 
of construction and installation, expressed in rubles, cannot convey the 
peculiarities of actual capital works. It is esser.tial to improve the setting of 
norms of expenditure of materials as well as of labour in construction, by 
replacing, wherever possible, money cost by physical terms in denoting 
volume of work. 

The Balances of Equipment are drawn up for each separate kind of equip- 
ment in very great detail. In these Balances, the requirements of construction 
are expressed as requirement in equipment for constructions nearing com- 
pletion and requirements in non-installation equipment. Other important 
relevant Balances are that for equipment in money terms, and that for the 
whole production of the engineering and metal-working industries. . . . 

In the national economic plan, the total volume of construction and install- 
ation for each ministry is set out according to the building organizations. 
Side by side with this, the plan provides for the equipment of building 
organizations with machinery and premises, the training of skilled building 
workers, and the mechanization of building labour. The plan for increasing 
the productivity of building labour and the plan for reducing the cost of 
construction and installation are based on the achievements of the best sites, 
building brigades and individual Stakhanov building workers. 

The development of the building industry is mapped out not only by these 
tasks which the state plan stipulates for the building agencies, but also by the 
plan for development of other branches of the national economy on which the 
building industry rests: production of pre-fabricated parts and complexes to 
promote assembly methods; the production of building materials and, in 
particular, of the new more effective materials; production of special con- 
structional shapes of rolled metal; development of the timber industry, and 
so forth. ... 

The Supervision of Fulfilment of the construction plan has several peculiar- 
ities. These arise from the fact that in capital construction there is a pro- 
tracted cycle of production. In most branches of industry it is, as a rule, 
possible to ascertain fulfilment of plan in respect of current output. But in 
building, in view of the rather protracted cycle of production, it is impossible 
to await completion of the construction of an object in order to appraise the 
work of the building organization. The work of a building agency must, 
therefore, be thoroughly and systematically supervised all the time and the 
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state of construction thoroughly analysed on the site. Average figures of the 
volume of investment, which are as such important for keeping track [statisti- 
cally], are utterly inadequate for following the progress of construction. To 
remedy unsatisfactory work in good time, it is essential to keep actual track 
of what is going on directly at the site. 

Supervision of fulfilment of the capital works plan must concern itself with 
all the indices—the quantitative and qualitative ones, the volume and 
structure of investments and their distribution among the objects; the coming 
into operation of objects; fulfilment of the plans for reducing the norms of 
expenditure of materials, increasing the productivity of labour and reducing 
the cost of construction; fulfilment of the plan of comprehensive material and 
technical supply, especially for the most important constructions and those 
due for completion. 

The special long-term credit banks, the Industrial, Agricultural, Trade and 
Utilities [housing etc.] Banks, have a key function in the supervision of the 
construction plan. They check the expenditure of resources in construction, 
and they enjoy every facility for a systematic supervision of construction 
directly on the site. 
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